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“Freedom and Responsibility in Research” 


Comments 


Earl H. Bell* 


great 


““ 


Freedom and 
’ The prob- 


with interest the editorial, 


ae ibility in Research: 


Tre ad 
The Springdale Case.’ 
lem relative to responsibility of authors to the community is 
one which always pushes itself into focus when I start writing 
I have come to the conclusion that re- 
sponsibility to the community does no? conflict with responsi- 
As a matter of fact, I have found frequently 


that attempting to state material coolly and objectively, rather 


a report. Pe rsoné ally, 


bility to science. 


than in terms of personalities and anecdotes, sharpens my 
understanding of sociological processes. 

After writing the first draft of the Haskell County, Kansas 
Study, I took the manuscript to the community and went over 
it with my major informants. In many ways, this was the most 
productive part of the field work. It enabled the informants, 
for the first time, to understand what I was attempting to 
This broader understanding brought to mind 
many things which they had not told me, largely because I 
did not have the knowledge of the culture and social system 
to formulate some significant questions. They also pointed out 
numerous errors of both fact and interpretation and thus 
saved me personal embarrassment and scientific error. 

Douglas Haring also involved key informants in the review 
and criticism of draft copies of articles growing out of his 
field work in the Ryukyu Islands. He reports experiences 
similar to mine. 

Ralph Linton used to say that we never would know the 
great errors in ethnological studies because non-literate people 
were not able to “talk back.” 

In summary, it seems evident to me that conscientiously 
fulfilling our responsibility to the community need not weaken 
our scientific integrity. Indeed, it may improve the scientific 
quality of our final product. 


accomplish. 





*Dr. Bell is in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Syracuse University. 


Urie Bronfenbrenner * 


In their “Freedom and 


Responsibility in Research,” 


comments on your editorial on 
Vidich and Bensman state that a 
policy regarding “The identifiability of people and organiza- 
tions within the Springdale community” was not formulated 
until after Vidich had left the employ of the project and had 
submitted a manuscript of his book. 

Ironically enough, the Springdale project is probably the 
only social research endeavor which went to the trouble of 
developing an explicit code of professional ethics prior to the 
The fol!owing is a reprint 
American Psychologist, Volume 7, 
Number 8 (August 1952), which presents this code in full. 
Although the code does not refer to publication specifically, 


initiation of major field operations. 
of an article from The 


the general implications are obvious. The implications were 
made explicit in frequent statements to residents of the com- 
munity. 

Vidich joined the staff in the fall of 1951, was shown copies 
of this code, and participated as a staff member in a training 
program for field workers in which the principles were a major 
focus of attention. What is even more important, residents of 
the community were informed on numerous occasions that no 
material would be published which might identify particular 
individuals or groups. 

The principles had been developed prior to the hiring of 
a field director (Vidich) precisely for the reasons stressed by 
Becker in his comments on this same issue: 


. What does matter is that there should be a clear 
agreement . . . between staff and director at the time of 
hiring. Troubles arise precisely when these things are left 
up in the air, and each party makes assumptions which 


* Dr. Bronfenbrenner is in the Department of Child Development 
and Family Relationships, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
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about 


what their obligations and re- 


may not be true 





of the principles bear directly on the issues 


raised by Professor Whyte in his editorial. The code is in- 


-luded in its entirety since it may be of interest as one model 


conduct of social researchers. 


Principles of Professional Ethics 


Cornell Studies in Social Growth * 


] ae 
aeveiopeda 





rofessional Ethics’ wer 
>] 


» members of the staff of Cornell Studies in Social Growth, 

scram of research the De- 

ld Development and Family Relationships in 
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of Home Economics at Cornell University. Miss 





team sponsored by 





, ' go 1 ° ’ . 
Doris Kells, a clinical psychologist, had the majo1 


responsi- 


























for collating ideas and preparing drafts for staff dis 
( The code represents an attempt to anticipate the 
} os 8 ° : re mm} 
( le like in a community study (The 
Springdale Proje extensive interviewing and 
observation by specially trained graduate students working 
faculty supervision. The present preliminary draft wa: 
drawn up before the most intensive phase of field operation 
Cy that time nerience hac ler . a + 
la time, experience Nas unaerscoreda Tw 
I co ons 
‘ . : os aah : ke 
1 code of professional ethics defeats its purpose if it 
treat sas I thout question. It is 
ett ( provol S ge uing CO 
sider ( 1 € id of the individu 
S wo w! has value commitme! only t 
ethics i] to scientific investigation. hes 
two sets of values are not always harmoniously matched, so 
t res I must welg > scientific gains against 
7 ‘ e ° “8 } 
S ved. Thus it is impossible to conduct 
e f SC searc 1 does not some deere 
t nd security of other human beings. There 
T t ‘i SCc1el ] igatol cannot avoid the 
A: ef eee ste Ai taste pg tS A ee ie 
ques of wheth e invasion which he proposes 
ST VY 1ustined vy the potent 1 sclentin« 
a 
] - on a ae ae ian ne eo ae 
] second and even more difficult dilemma 
; : anna : 
that the soc ind psychological consequences of a 
; 7 
¢ procedure often cannot be foreseen. ‘Thus 
] Re . void violating principle iB ete 
( Ss “ old violating principles of proressional 
} + ‘ ¢ tas oe ‘ wena 1+ + 
ethics is refrain from doing social research altogether. It 
follows t the scientist, having tried earnestly to recognize 
the social consequences of his scientific activity 


must always be ready to accept responsibility for and discon- 


tinue in midpassage procedures which prove more damaging 

than was originally anticipated and considered justifiable 

1. Howard S. Becker, “ ‘Freedom and Responsibility in Research’: 
Comment,” Human Organization, XVII, No. 4 (Winter 1958- 

1959), € 


American Psychologist, 
452-455, 


Reprinted, with permission, from The 
Volume Number 8 (August 1952), 
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These two considerations, while they seem in their imme- 
diate consequences to be delimiting for scientific progress, may 
in the long run, through establishing more viable experimenter- 
subject relationships and sensitizing the investigator to hitherto 


} 
n 


unrecognized variables in the experimental situation, enric 
rather than impoverish our scientific insights and experi- 


mental designs. —Urie Bronfenbrenner 


Preamble: A code of ethical procedures for research opera- 
tions serves a twofold purpose. The first is to safeguard the 
integrity and welfare of those who serve as subjects for or 
who may be affected by the research study. The second is to 
give proper and necessary recognition in the research design 
1e variables introduced by the presence of the research 
worker in the field and the consequent awareness of com- 
unity members that they are under study. We are operating 
then on a double premise: (1) The integrity and well-being 
of those studied are to be vouchsafed and respected in recog- 
nition of ethical human values. (2) The ethical values implicit 
in any research operation and their consequent procedural 
expressions must be made explicit and incorporated into t 
research design in the interests of sound scientific method, fo: 
otherwise they would represent unknown or uncontrolled 

ariables. Only 


1 
researc 


by taking into account the ethical import of 
1 activities can the effects of the research upon those 


Ar i 
being studied be reckoned. 


] 


12 ly ¢ 


It will be noted that this document contains not on 
section devoted to General Principles and Ethics in the Field 
but also a section on Relationships among Research Worker 


staff and trainees). Here again the reason is twofold: (1) To 





ke cognizance of ethical human values in the intragroup 
esearch operations. (2) To help insure the carrying out of 
the research design since the ethical values governing intra- 
reflected in the 
research relationships established with the community and also 


he handling of data (e.g., matters of confidentiality ). 


roup research relationships will tend to be 





in ft 


I. General Principles 
i 


A. Professional ethics in research activities are a matter 


' f+ nroritt 
OT 11Tst Priory. 


1. Progress in learning to establish adequate field relations 


nd to apply ethical principles has first priority in evaluating 
trainees’ continuation in the program and staff members 
operations in the field. 


) 


2. Responsibility for the welfare of persons under study 1s 
I , 
1 continuing one for all research workers (trainees and staft). 


B. The 


subjects to be exploited. Specifically, he takes every precaution 


social scientist views people as individuals, not as 


to preserve the security and privacy of the individuals and 
groups under study. 


1. Each technique developed for field use is carefully con- 
sidered in terms of its potential for provoking anxiety or 
invading privacy. The research intent is to reduce maximally 
such threats. 

2. The research worker in the practice of his profession 
shows regard for the social codes and moral expectations of 
the persons with whom he works. 
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3. To the maximum degree possible, the free consent of 
persons! involved is secured at each stage of research activity. 


a. In requesting verbal consent, persons are given as direct 
and explicit an account as possible of research objectives and 
purposes. In requesting consent the investigator does not 
attempt to evoke or capitalize on feelings of obligation or 


desires to please. 

b. Consent can be secured only in relation to those experi- 
ences the consequences of which the person is in a position to 
appreciate; that is, consent to an unknown experience is not 


rezarded as true consent. 


4. The basic criterion for the investigator’s interest in and 
nclusion of all data is that they have relevance to the problem 


under investigation. 


Any material given to the investigator in his role as 


research worker is suitable for inclusion in research records. 
Material offered or secured in any other context is not suitable 


for the records. Examples of material not suitable are: (1) 


naterial given to the investigator on the assumption that he is 
personal friend or counsellor, rather than a research worker ; 
2) material given with the specific request that it be kept 


off-the-record (i.e., not recorded or communicated to anyone 





oM 

5. All data from the field are regarded as confidential and 
every precaution is t to insure the anonymity of indi- 

lu nd groups save as such knowledge is essential to the 





work of persons specifically charged with responsibility for 


those data. 


Information secured about persons involved in research 


s used primarily for research purposes. With proper regard 


for anonymity it may also be used for training and instruc- 


mal purposes. Information that can be identified with com- 


lunity, specific groups, or individuals is used only for research 
es including training. With proper regard for anonym- 
may also be used for other instruction (e.g., university 


und trainees have access only to those files con- 





i essential to their work. 


c. Permission to use field data for special research problems 


e.g., theses, term reports, etc.) is granted by the staff as a 
whole. Permission is contingent upon the worker’s ability to 


ith ¢} 


comply with the principles of professional ethics here outlined. 


In each instance the worker shall be instructed in his respon- 


sibility for maintaining the confidentiality of the material with 
which he works. 


d. Trainees are evaluated and screened with regard to their 
ability to be entrusted with confidential data before identifiable 
group or individual material is used for training purposes and 
before trainees go into the field. 


e. Professional colleagues shall not be told the name of the 
community (ies) under study save as it is essential for their 
own work, and regard for anonymity shall be maintained in 


1. Throughout this document “persons” refers to all those who 
Serve as research subjects; e.g., residents of the community under 
study, persons being tested, college students used in pre-field trials, 
etc, 





conveying information regarding research procedures, data, 
hypotheses, etc. 


f. Research workers have the responsibility for informing 
and indoctrinating family members in the professional ethics 
of field operations. 


(1) Family discussion of individuals or groups under study 
is to be kept at a minimum. 


(2) Family participation in community affairs is to be 
carefully planned to enhance rather than inhibit research 
relationships. 


g. Personal information about research subjects, whether 
or not these subjects are identified by name, is not an appro- 
priate topic for discussion at social affairs, informal gatherings, 
conversations with friends, etc. Discussion of the purpose of 
the study, the research design, or any generalized findings do 


not, of course, come under this heading. 


h. Field activities and data are not suitable topics for 
entertaining staff members, colleagues, visitors, students, etc. 
In like manner, persons or community are not exhibited as a 


curiosity to visitors, friends, etc. 


Il. Ethics in the Field 


A. Role and responsibilities of field worker are clearly 
specified before the field worker goes into the field (campus, 
community, etc.) and changes in the conception of the job or 


of field worker’s responsibilities are a matter for staff decision. 


1. Whenever the field worker finds that circumstances 
oe ee ee . sa uaens | ao ha 
require his adopting a roie not covered Dy previous specifica- 
tions, it is his responsibility to bring this to the attention of 
the appropriate supervisor or staff group for discussion and 


decision. 


B. In this project, the research design limits the role of the 
research worker to that of scientific investigator. He is not 
an agent for change, a therapist, or specialist who can serve as 
a resource person. There are two reasons for this policy: (1) 
To reduce the number of complicating variables by designing 
the research procedures to have minimal effect on the lives of 
the community members. (2) To keep at a minimum any 
activities by staff members which may evoke feelings of conflict 


or anxiety. 


C. It is the field worker’s responsibility to keep his field 


role in the dimension of scientific investigator. 


D. Every reasonable effort shall be made to convey to the 
persons under study, the nature and limits of the job of the 


field worker. 


III. Relationships Among Research Workers (Staff and 
Trainees) 
A. No research member is asked to undertake any activity 


which is not in harmony with his personal ethics and beliefs. 


B. Any reflections upon the personality or actions of a field 
worker by a person involved in the research studies are con- 
sidered to be a private matter. Wherever this is of vital concern 
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o the research project, the matter should be discussed with a 
staff member. If the incident is to be made a part of the field 
report, it should be done only after discussion and agreement 
with the field worker concerned. 


C. The responsibility of staff member to trainee is that of 
training him in research activities.? The training program in 
17 ° 
I] it 


ts aspects is to be job-oriented. 


a 


Dit 
training) and implicitly (in office relations, etc.) the nature 


of the 


is staff responsibility to keep clear explicitly (in 


job and responsibilities of the staff and the nature of 
the job and responsibilities of the trainee. 


he 


E. It is staff responsibility to keep well-structured in t 
minds of the trainees their status-in-training and their respon- 
sibilities in the research project. 

It is staff responsibility to convey to the trainee at the 
beginning of and throughout his training, the opportunities, 
limits, and trial nature of his participation in the research 
program. 


2. The functions of academic advisor, teacher of a subject-matte 
field, or personal counsellor, if they occur between staff member 
and trainee, are in the context of the staff member’s role as membe1 


of the faculty as personal acquaintance 


2. It is staff responsibility to conduct planned evaluation 


conferences with trainees sufficiently frequently to provide 
them with a realistic awareness of their progress and status- 
in-training. 


F. The basis for evaluation-selection of trainees for assis- 
tantships or other jobs on the project is their performance on 
the job. 


G. In the event of evaluation-selection of trainee for 
assistantship or other job for which he has not had a previous 
trial, personal factors are considered in so far as they are 
pertinent to the job to be filled and have been evidenced in 
the trainee’s performance during training. 

1. Pertinent information known to a staff member by virtue 
of his activities and relationships outside of the research staff 
is not a proper subject for discussion with other staff members, 
but may properly influence the individual decision of that staff 
member in regard to the trainee’s job qualifications. 

H. It is staff responsibility to convey to the trainee, by 
precept and example, the professional ethics implicit and ex- 
plicit in this document. 

1. The area of professional ethics shall be included as an 
integral part of the training program. 


“Colonel Hillendale” 


Elaine Cumming * 

I would like to comment on Burdick’s letter in which he 
Mr. Whyte’s editorial in the Winter Issue, 
1958-1959, of Human Organization. In it he says, “there is a 


responded to 


terrible dilemma in the means-end argument.” It does not 
seem to me that this is so. The means-end argument is quickly 
resolved once the question of moral relativism is decided. In 
short, if there are no absolute values, we can only discern 
good from evil in context. We then have no problem because 
the nature of the outcome of any act, or the motives for per- 
Mr. Burdick himself supplies two 
examples. In an earlier novel, The Ninth Wave, he resolves 
his plot by having a demagogue murdered by his friend, pre- 
sumably for the salvation of the nation. Mr. Burdick’s novel 
and that the 


forming it, justify it. 


seemed to me to be saying, “ends justify means,” 


* Dr. Cumming is the Director of the Kansas City Study of Adult 
Life, Kansas City, Missouri. 


morality of an act is always relative. Mr. Burdick makes an 
identical, but this time explicit, argument in his letter when 
he says that life is not as simple as Mr. Whyte makes it out 
to be and that, therefore, we are justified in manipulating 
people for their own good—that is, to be on our side. 

What does seem perfectly clear is that the means we use 
influence the ends we achieve, and that these means also make 
us what we are. No matter how nobly motivated he is, a man 
who murders another in cold blood is a murderer, and to that 
extent he, as a person, is determined by the means he uses. 
What is less clear is whether moral relativism is a philosophy 
we can live with. Do we have to have a point where we say, 
for example, murder is always wrong? Or can we justify 
murder now and then because of the motive behind it or 
because of its beneficent effects? I personally stand with Mr. 
Whyte in the simplistic moral belief that means determine 
ends, and I further believe that some moral imperatives are 
essential to the moral life. 
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A Research Review 








Some Social Concomitants of Industrialization and 


Urbanization 


Joseph A. Kahl* 


The transformation of society by industrialization and 
urbanization is currently of great concern to men of affairs 
and to men of science.! Since the second World War the rate 
of industrialization has increased as people in previously 
isolated or tradition-bound societies have entered the main 
stream of world history to demand the material benefits of 
modern technology. They often seek those material benefits 
while hoping to retain their traditional cultures, yet, since 
England pointed the way in the eighteenth century, experience 
indicates that their hopes are utopian, for a radical change in 
the mode of production has profound repercussions on the rest 
of culture. This generalization is as sure as any in all of social 
science, but it is so abstract as to offer little guide to one who 
wants to know what the specific consequences of industrializa- 
tion are likely to be. Some recent research helps us to do better. 

The process of “development” involves a series of inter- 
twined economic changes: 1) the integration of previously 
isolated, self-sufficient rural economies into a single national 
economy with strong ties to the international economy ; 2) the 
dominance of production for sale over production for barter 
or for use, thus the increasing emphasis upon money; 3) the 
introduction of new technological devices in farming and in 
manufacture which are based on world-wide science and in- 
volve large capital expenditures; 4) a tremendous growth of 
the means of communication and transport; 5) a steady 





*Dr. Kahl is in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 
1, The author takes pleasure in recording his indebtedness to stu- 
dents in two seminars who have given bibliographic assistance, and 
to several of his colleagues from Washington University and be- 
yond it who read the first draft of this paper and offered useful 
critical comments. 


growth of towns and cities (through internal migration from 
the farms) as bases of manufacturing, trade, and political 
control which become consumers of surplus food produced on 
the modernized farms; 6) a steady development of specializa- 
tion in the division of labor between occupations, between farm 
and city, and between regions.? 

Although economic development, industrialization and ur- 
banization can be conceived of as separate variables, in most 
real instances the three unfold as an over-all complex. The 
changes listed in the preceding paragraph occur together, and 
no country can go far along the road to development unless 
they occur in a fairly harmonious pattern. Consequently, the 
sociologist can take the entire complex as a given, and seek 
its repercussions upon social organization in the growing cities. 
For present purposes, I shall concentrate upon changes in 
family, career, education, and stratification, and shall pay 
little attention to changes in politics and religion or to the 
modernization of the countryside. 

The questions raised here are old ones: they have been at 
the center of social theory since Karl Marx. Consequently, 
many of the ideas discussed in this paper have a long and 
worthy tradition. But in the postwar years there has been a 
florescence of research data that carry us considerably beyond 
the traditional formulations, which were mostly based upon 
historical studies. The new data can be grouped into two 
classes: direct field studies carried out in rapidly-growing 
cities, and national statistics from censuses or from series of 
vital statistics. My purpose is to organize the new data into a 
meaningful pattern, relying upon those of the older theoretical 


2. For background in economics the author relied principally upon 


Buchanan and Ellis, 1955. 
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ideas which are most congruent with the empirical results. No 


at a complete survey of the new literature is implied; 
discuss only the major monographs, and at times will 
sample from among them. A selected and annotated bibliogra- 


is appended, and it includes references to more complete 





phy 


vibliogr iphies. 


I am going to stress the general, the universal—those social 
effects of the development process which tend to occur regard- 
less of the traditions of the particular culture under con- 
local traditions make a difference, and 


the 


sideration. Obviously, 


the final outcome will show a compromise between 
ecumenical social forms of modern, industrial society and the 


local forms of a given culture. We do not yet know how much 


“leeway” exists, how much variation around the central theme 





of industrial society is possible. It is one of the prime tasks of 


current comparative research to find out. 


Population Growth 


‘. : ° 
traditiona society 


isolated, self-sufficient 
ans 


composed oi 





2 very slow rate of population growth: it takes at 


the population to double, and ordinarily 


a century fo1 


izue and famine decimate the 





forces 0 








growth almost as fast as occurs. Economic development 
cl that pict better means of transport make it possibl 
t food from areas of plenty to areas of scarcity ; eco- 
nomic resources become available which permit the basic 
devices of sanitation, namely, fresh water and adequate sewage 
disposal; and con with the outside world permits the 
rapid importation of cheap devices, such as DDT and peni- 
cillin, for the control of contagious disease. When economic 


development goes a bit further, and the general standard of 


ving rises and provides better nutrition and medical care, 
the reduction in the death rate is dramatic. 
Dna) at i lie oe 1 } . 1+ f an pwre 4 
ropulation growtn is oDviously the result of an excess Of 
hirths over deaths. Economic development affects both the 


the death rate, but at different periods in the 





development process. During the early industrialization of 


Europe, improvements in transport, urban sanitation, and 





general nutrition reduced the death rate slowly over a long 
period of time: when the great discoveries of modern medicine 
ippeared in the 19th century and further cut the death rate, 


ap] 
the birth rate had already begun to decline as a result of those 
family life 
people to prefer fewer children than do rural people. But 


changes it which generally lead urban 





nowadays the rate of change is faster and the sequence of 


steps is different: during the earliest stages of modernization, 


4 country simultaneously improves its transport and communi- 


cation, increases its food supply, cleans up its cities, and intro- 


from advanced 


countries. All of these changes can occur before any important 


duces scientific medicine by 


importing it 


alteration in the average size of family takes place as a result 
of urbanization. The consequence is a rapid reduction of the 
death rate, the maintenance of a high birth rate, and a popula- 
1956). 


Recent data from Mexico, the one developing country 


tion explosion ( Davis, in Annals, 


with which I have firsthand experience, illustrate this process 
of sudden growth (for statistical details, see Iturriaga, 1951; 
German Parra, 1954; Duran Ochoa, 1955). The pre-conquest 








population of Mexico is estimated at around nine million. The 
conquest in the early 16th century and its immediate after- 
maths reduced the population by about one-half; thereafter, 
a stable though stagnant social system emerged and a very 
slow growth in population resulted. There were some six 
1800, and twelve and a half million by 1895, 
Industrialization began under the Diaz dictatorship; just 


million by 


before the overthrow of his regime in 1910, the population 
reached 15 million. The severity of the civil war during the 
decade of the 1910’s reduced it by almost one million people, 
Thus, 400 years after the conquest the population had only 
grown by about 60 percent. 

In the 1920’s peace was restored and a new surge of eco- 
nomic and social development began. The result was an 
unprecedented spurt in population: 16,553,000 in 1930; 
19,654,000 in 1940; 25,791,000 in 1950; 33,000,000 in 1958, 

The birth rate has probably been between 40 and 46 per 
thousand per year since the end of the revolution, but the 
death rate has steadily declined: it was over 30 before the 
revolution, about 25 during the 1920’s and 1930's, about 20 
in the 1940’s, and is about 12 now.° 

The disparity between the birth and death rates produces 
the annual rate of natural increase, and note its trend: from 
about 14 per thousand before the revolution, to about 19 in 
the 1930’s, about 25 in the 1940's, and between 31 and 34 
now (that is, a compounded growth of between 3.1 and 3.4 
per cent per year).* The current rate of natural increase is 
sufficient to double the population in Jess than 24 years instead 
of in 400 years as was previously the case. But Mexico, al- 
though close to the top of the list of the countries of the world 
in current rate of increase, is by no means a special case. Other 
countries in Latin America, the Near East, and Asia are 
experiencing roughly the same phenomenon. 

If a country is to progress in the economic sense—to raise 
the standard of living of its people and to have a surplus 
available for capital investment—it must increase its agricul- 
tural and industrial production faster than it increases its 
population. For the years since the second World War, 
Mexico has been able to expand production about twice as 
fast as the growth of population; as a result, she currently has 
a tremendous “boom.” But it is of recent origin; from the 
revolution to the war, population growth appears to have out- 
stripped production increase. 


Chose countries which are industrializing now, and as a 
result are having a population explosion, face a problem that 
is much greater than the one faced by Europe or the United 
States during their periods of rapid development. For example, 
Great Britain’s population increased at an annual rate of 


3. Much of the decline in the death rate is due, of course, to 
diminishing infant mortality. The latter rate (deaths in the first 
year of life per thousand live births) has fallen from 317 in 1895 
to 95 in 1953. 


4. A\ll statistics in Mexico are suspect, and that is particularly true 
of vital statistics until recent years. Consequently, the estimates of 
natural increase given in the text have been adjusted somewhat to 
reflect growth as measured by the census, which is more accurate 
than growth measured by vital statistics. See German Parra, 1954, 


Table 23. Immigration has been negligible since the 17th century. 
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about 1.4 percent during the first half of the 19th century, 
and 1.1 percent during the second half. The United States had 
yn annual rate of increase of about 2.4 percent during the 
second half of the 19th century (including immigration), and 
ts present rate of growth, despite the continuing postwar 
‘baby boom,” is about half that of Mexico’s. The current 
rates for such countries as India and Russia are similar to that 
of the United States. 


lustrial development and deliberate government 


General inc 
action in sanitation and medicine can reduce a death rate from 
forty per thousand to close to ten per thousand in a genera- 
tion’s time. Birth rates usually go down much more slowly. 
The availability of mechanical devices for birth control, plus 
the forces of urban living which caused a desire for smaller 
families (which will be detailed below), had, by World War 
II, slowly cut the birth rates in countries in Western Europe 
nd in the United States until a stable population was reached 

expected, Since then, there has been a slight increase in 
irth rates but the resulting population growth is slow com- 
pared to what is happening in the newly developing countries. 
The data available so far indicate that Latin American and 
Asian cities do show reductions in birth rates over their sur- 
rounding rural districts, but there is as yet no assurance that 
the family size will ever go down as low as it has in countries 
of northwestern European culture (Smith, 1958). And we 
cannot yet predict the course of population in Negro African 


is a crucial factor. For the development process to 
‘ur, a surplus must be available for capital investment. 
Factories must be built, 


lizers bought. Cities must be created as centers of industry 


mines sunk, farm machinery and fer- 


nd as sources of jobs to absorb the excess population from 
rural areas. Also, highways, railroads, schools, and hospitals 


be constructed. And to make matters more tense, the 


lave to 
eople, once aroused from a traditional way of life which 
ssumes a fixed standard of living, start demanding new con 
sumption goods; they institute a “revolution of expectations.” 
Consequently, a country that once initiates the changes that 
ad it toward modernization must, to maintain self-sustained 
growth, increase its production considerably faster than its 
population; merely keeping even is impossible without chaos 
ind revolution. There exists a critical period of rapid popu- 
lation growth which must be met by rapid industrialization 
before the gradual effects of urbanization can produce a de- 
line in the birth rate and thus initiate a later period of slower 


uT wth. 


From Rural to Urban 


The traditional world is a rural world; seventy percent or 
more of the people live on farms, and the surplus of food which 
they grow with their crude techniques of production can sup- 
port but a few urbanites. Each village is self-sufficient in most 
of its needs, and engages in only a small amount of trade with 
the outside world. 

But the modern world is an urban world. Less than ten 
percent of the population (given good farmland and scientific 
techniques of production) can feed ninety. percent living in 
towns and cities. Even if the urban proportion is smaller than 
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ninety percent, urban control in science, commerce, manu- 
facturing, mass media, and politics comes to dominate. Mod- 
ern culture originates in cities and spreads outward to farms. 

During the period of rapid development, there is an enor- 
mous flow of young people from farm to city. If a farmer has 
eight children who reach maturity, only two may remain on 
the farm, if a stable rural population is to be maintained. 
Actually, in the early stages of development, there is usually 
a slow growth in the rural population as new lands are opened 
for exploitation and as old ones become more crowded (in the 
later stages of development, the absolute size of the rural 
population is likely to shrink, for farms become larger and are 
worked by machinery instead of by hand). But a slow growth 
in the rural population is not enough to absorb all of the 
farmers’ children; many of them must move cityward when 
they are young adults to seek urban jobsf 

Once again, Mexico can serve as an illustration: 22 percent 
of its population lived in urban places in 1910, but 43 percent 
did so by 1950.° In those forty years the rural population grew 
from 10,812,000 to 14,808,000, an increase of 37 percent. But 
the urban population expanded from 4,348,000 to 10,983,000, 
or an increase of 153 percent. The growth rate of the nation’s 
capital, Mexico City, has been phenomenal: from 721,000 in 
1910 to 3,050,000 in 1950. In 1958, its population was esti- 
mated at 5,000,000, and its current growth rate at 7 percent 
per year, or a doubling in less than 12 years. Almost half of 
its inhabitants are migrants from farms and from smaller 
towns and cities. 
{ Cities are large and heterogeneous (Wirth, 1938). The 
contacts between men tend to be contacts in specialized roles 
rather than as total personalities. Workplace is different from 
home and both are different from worship-place. At each, a 
man has different associates. Salesman and customer, teacher 
and student, fellow members of the Society for the Preserva- 
interact for 
particular purposes and do not allow themselves to become 


tion of Ancient Choral Music, even ‘“‘neighbors,”’ 


totally involved with one another: there is not enough time, 
and it would interfere with the efficiency of the specialized 
interaction (for example, a teacher is not supposed to consider 
‘family background” in awarding grades to students—or, to 
use an overworked phrase, “business is business”). The im- 
mediate family and very few “close friends” are the limits of 
social relationships based on long contact, personal rather than 
rational 
total rather than specialized and thus superficial involvement. 


business attitudes, emotional rather than purpose, 

The link between men in the city is mediated by money: 
urbanites buy and sell goods and services, and they play in 
ways which cost money so that only those with similar incomes 
can play the same games and join the same clubs. Even one’s 
neighbors are determined by money, for the economic competi- 
tion for space sorts out neighborhoods according to “‘quality”’ 
or cost. The cash nexus tends to replace kinship and local 
community as the main determinant of social position and 
consequently of social relationships. 


5. In 1910, an urban place was classified as one with 2,000 or more 
inhabitants; in 1950, the more standard definition of 2,500 was used. 
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It is often said that life in the city is “individualistic.” This 
term is to me one of the vaguest and least useful in the social 
science lexicon. It is true that many people in the city are 
lonesome; it is true that the clan is non-existent, the ex- 
tended family is weak, and the neighborhood is amorphous, 
thus the individual has a range of free choice in his decisions 
which goes beyond that of the peasant or tribal member. But 
it is not true that the individual is lacking in group ties.|’The 
key to city life is the multiplicity of group ties: each may have 
strong influence on the individual, but each is limited to a 
specific area of behavior and is balanced by others. In the 
folk society, the family group generally controls property, 
marriage, work, and much of religion. The individual is a 
member of a single small group whose activities cover all the 
important aspects of his life. In the city, the individual inter- 
acts with many groups: he has his own personal career and he 
meets on the job a team of workmates; at home, he sorts the 
claims of parents, extended kin, wife, and children into dif- 
ferent compartments; he may belong to a church which tells 
him that the goals of business are not the only important ends 
of life, etc. He has a great range of choice, and can use one 
group to offset the other. He must manipulate their various 
claims by means of rational decision, and thus may at times 
seem like an extreme individualist organizing his life to suit 
himself. But the fact is that his own goals are taken over from 
various of these groups; he follows group codes, gets emotional 
satisfaction from group memberships, thinks in terms of maxi- 
mizing group performance: Work groups, recreational cliques, 
nuclear families—these are “tight”? groups which bind the 
individual to them, shape him in their image. The typical 
urbanite is not an isolate; he is a group member whose total 





involvement in collective life is very great but whose involve- 
ment in any one group is limited.°® 

As long as the rapidly growing cities contain so many citi- 
zens who are migrants from rural areas, we must distinguish 
between their transitional way of life—combining rural and 
and the more adapted pattern which eventually 





urban traits 
develops among those born and reared in city environments. 
Persons in transition may cling to many rural characteristics, 
such as devotion to the extended-family system, which give 
them security in their new situation. Indeed, many new city 
workers are temporary workers, leaving families behind in the 
villages. ‘On the other hand, some transitional individuals 
throw over the rural patterns before they have time to learn 
functionally adapted urban ways, and their lives show the 
“disorganization” noticed in many urban studies. But neither 
rural survivals nor temporary disorganization last through 
time ; if we are to predict the future, we must concentrate on 
the city-bred persons who have turned their back on the farms 
and are committed to an urban style of life. 


6. Perhaps some of the overemphasis upon individualism, even on 
isolation, in urban societv stems from the attempts of Park’s stu- 
dents in Chicago to find and portray “extreme” types of uurbanites, 
like taxi dance hall girls and rooming house inhabitants. But such 
extremes cannot be used to construct an “ideal-type” of life in the 
city. Durkheim, in discussing his model of modern society, empha- 
sized both the loosening of the old social controls of rigid tradition 
in small communities amd the emergence of new social controls in 


terms of segmental groups functionally adapted to the urban milieu. 


From Localism to Nationalism 


The creation of a modern economy demands a large market, 


‘There must be a division of labor and an exchange of produce ; 


from one region to another. Modern means of communication 
and transport are constructed to facilitate this exchange. 

The social effects of these new means of communication are 
enormous—I think it was Ralph Beals who remarked that 
one road is worth twenty schools as a stimulus to social 
change. The harmony of tribal and even of peasant society is 
based on small communities which are at least partially 
isolated, for isolation produces inbreeding of genes and ideas 
and leads to the stability of a fixed tradition. (Redfield, 1947), 

The new economy breaks down local isolation. Not only 
goods but men and ideas move freely from one region (and 
one country) to another. The powers of local landlords, local 
chieftains, local clans, and most important, local traditions, 
are weakened. This sets men free to experiment, but it also 
isolates them from their previous bases of personal securit) 
(Fromm, 1941). If you do not belong to a village, where your 
family has lived since time began, who are you? 

The answer is: you are a member of a nation. The national 
state must exert its supremacy over local districts if a large 
market is to exist in security and order. Those countries which 
developed an effective national government and sense of na- 
tional identity before they industrialized, such as England 
and Japan, had an enormous advantage over those countries 
which are trying simultaneously to create national unity and 
modernize their economies, such as Indonesia and Ghana. The 
fact of national economic and political dominion goes hand 
in hand with the spirit of national belongingness. Perhaps the 
test question is this: for whom will you fight unto death? Your 
family, in the spirit of the blood feud? Your tribe? Your 
region? Your country? An alliance of like-minded countries? 


The spirit of nationalism which sweeps new countries thus 
stems from a combination of a rational impetus toward the 
building of a new society, and an emotional need to replace 
the broken sense of local identification with new symbols of 
group membership (often reinforced by the desire for freedom 
from colonial overlords). These are powerful forces of mind 
and heart, and, until they are spent, we should not expect a 
new identification with the world community, despite the 
obvious fact that both economic and political realities are now 
pushing us toward international rather than national bond: 
of organization. 

The breakdown of a sense of local identity and its replace- 
ment by a national (and occasionally international) view 
results from a double process: the actual movement of men 
from the village to the city, and the spread of the mass media 
throughout the cities and eventually into the villages. This, 
latter process has been studied through sample surveys 0! 
some 300 respondents in each of six countries in the Middle 
East by the Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. The surveys they did in 1950 have recently been 
synthesized by Daniel Lerner in The Passing of Traditional 
Society, 1958. This book is worth our special attention, for it 
reports a pioneer effort to study the transition from a situation } 
focused on the murmurings of old men, who recite from 
memory the ancient traditions of the local folk, and deduce 
therefrom permanent rules of conduct, to a situation focused 
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on the voices of young men who are excited about the national On the basis of the index of empathy, in combination with 


happenings of today and tomorrow, and seek new rules of certain other key characteristics, Lerner sorts the respondents 
arket. { conduct for a new world they hope to build. In this new _ into five basic types: 
oduce ¢ world, the mass media are crucial, and with the arrival of 
cation | radio and movies, no longer depend completely upon literacy ; Modern—literate, urban, high media participation, high 
Nasser has shown us the power of the electronic voice. And empathy 
mare let it be remembered that the mass media originate in the 


ee os : Transitional : 
1 that | cities, from the centers of power; they represent the national, 


social | the urban, the sophisticated points of view, and they give A) Non-literate, urban, high media participation, high 


iety is | people something to think about that carries their minds empathy 

tially | beyond the implications of the immediate locality. B) Non-literate, rural, high media participation, high 
ideas Lerner maintains that modernization in communication in- empathy 

947), volves a single package of interrelated phenomena, and he C) Non-literate, rural, low media participation, high 

t only demonstrates, for over fifty countries, high correlations among empathy 


(and _ the following variables: urbanism, literacy, participation in ee . os 
a lect} i ‘iat eas Traditional—non-literate, rural, low media participa- 
, local | elections and media participatio =wspaper circul: : , 
1 lectic participation (news} aper circulation ; tion, low empathy 
itions, * cinema attendance; radio ownership). The effects of this 
it also package upon individual mentality, upon a man’s sense of 


curity identity, are described as follows (pp. 50-51): ee ‘ . ¢ . 
zits 8 (PE 31) beginning to leave the complete mental isolation of the village 
e your 


Bites sik Ae . oh ‘ but only by partial steps: they may still live in the village, but 
l'raditional society is nonparticipant—it deploys people 
tional by kinship into communities isolated from each other and 


Note that the transitional individuals are persons who are 


they show an interest in the outside world and develop 


large from a center; without an urban-rural division of labor, opinions about it. Once this interest is aroused, they tend to 
whicl it develops few needs requiring economic interdepen- diene galas the mase-medis, particularly the radio and the 
i dence; lacking the bonds of interdependence, people’s cinema. The next step is for them ( vr their children ) to learn 
gland horizons are limited by locale and their decisions involve to read and perhaps eventually to migrate to the city. Phere 
alii only other known people in known situations. Hence, are not many cases of Type B in most villages, but they are of 
pis there is no need for a transpersonal common doctrine very great importance for they are carriers of the new view- 
: 7 a Paporsceeel —— points and have much influence on their neighbors. ; 
heal as ; 2 eae“ P i ce - pe ee vara ie The contrasting viewpoints of dwellers in the old society 
p Eee Otek Se Smanee se yee: Cormnoccers wy Suemcys and participants in the new are vividly shown by some quota- 
ips the consensus” by comparing their opinions. Modern society . 7 tia 319-345) : 
Your ls participant in that it functions by “‘consensus’’—indi- tions from the interviews (pp. 3217-549) : 
Your viduals making personal decisions on public issues must Beduins believe that having to travel far from one’s 
ntries? eealbadtes enough with other individuals they do not country and relatives and friends is a curse that descends 
»5 thus know to make possible a stable common governance. from the forefathers to the child. ... We Beduins don’t 
rd the a > se . gna oe casings sig thape ait need the cinema. Those who go are not real men. They 
lle ~ pee Society, are t lat most people go through are useless and have lost all value of morals. . . . Those 
school, read newspapers, receive cash payments in jobs who read are politicians and trouble seekers. 
vols of they are legally free to change, buy goods for cash in an 
eedon open market, vote in elections which actually decide If you don’t read you are far away from trouble and the 
f mind among competing candidates, and express opinions on government. ... The U.S.? What is it? Where is it? see 
cpect a many matters which are not their personal business. We don’t like to hear about war in far away countries. 
ite the Especially important, for the Participant Style, is the = rte — mast 9 Sam . <n ane _ ee 
re now Some easy s ea iar ee eae bother other people about it. So why should we bot ler 
enormous proportion of people who are expected to “have about what other countries have to go through whether 
bonds opinions” on public matters—and the corollary expecta- in war or peace... . I am interested in news about my 
tion of these people that their opinions will matter. household and my camel because these are my life and my 
eplace: link with this world. I don’t care for anything else be- 
) view Lerner calls the ability to have opinions about many things cause what is outside my concern I am not supposed to 
of men beyond one’s immediate personal business the capacity for care for. 
; media! empathy, and he measures it by the simple device of the number Radio is a very good friend at home who is very loyal 
s. This, of questions answered with an opinion instead of a “don’t and useful. I consider it my best friend. . . . Movies are 
veys of know” in a battery of semi-projective questions that ask the best means of communicating a people’s culture and 
Middle people to take the roles of others, such as: civilization to the other parts of the world. It is a mirror 
Social of a country’s advance in life. Movies are one of the 
ly been a a ic a a a ec ee modern means of entertainment which is quite indis- 
Hee) ever ae ae ; ee = pensable as a part of our daily life. I couldn’t imagine 
for it a paper would you run! how flat life would be without the movies. It has become 
eee Suppose that you were made head of the government. = ee bes a ee movies and 
e fron What are some of the things you would do? carn ney Coy? Ser 5 , : 
deduce If for some reason, you could not live in our country, Lerner suggests that much of the instability in the Near 
focused what other country would you choose to live in? East can be linked to a development process which is out of 
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phase and has not achieved harmonious rates of progress 


interrelated elements. For example, in some areas 





of the village elders has been weakened but no 


} 


new elite has is tied to the national scene but 





arisen which 

keeps roots in tl 1 villages and offers an alternative to 
the traditional elders as a source of guidance and support. 
In other places, an urban elite of university graduates has 
emerged before there are places for them in the new division 
of labor—lacking jobs and a future, they are a source of 


agitation. In some countries, urbanization Nas 





revolution: 





moved too fast, for the rural excess population flocks to citi 
which have no industries and therefore no jobs. 
I hts, and 


Lerner’s book is a rich collection of data, insig 





they are not well put together, for 
; 7 : aa 
e surveys in the various countries were originally analyzed 


arately by different interpreters, and Lerner does not suc 





in completely unifying the results. Furthermore, Lerne1 


tries to present between two covers a general theory of devel 
opment, a series of case studies of six countries in flux, and a 
report of a specific sample survey. Nobody could have synth« 
sized all of this into a neat monograph. But nobody els 
raises such pointed questions about the role of communication 


4 
and of self-image in the transition from village identity 


consciousness 


New Division of Labor 


urban population supported by industrial and com- 


I 
-] 
k 





‘tivity develops a division of labor markedly different 


from that of a rural population. The latter contains farmers 
plus a very few specialists (artisans, merchants, priests 
soldiers, governors). The former contains thousands of dif 
ferent specialists (the United States Government cata 
over 20,000 in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles) whose 


‘ec is dependent upon an intricate system of exchange 





axe aa yar ; 

which integrates the labor of bricklayer, machine-tool maker, 
2 7 ' ' 1 : ' 

automobile assembly worker, and clerk, so that all end uy 


ith . niet } ise ¢ . a bile 7 vad ati ] 
wit compete houses and automobiles. i ne occupational 
+} 
Ul 


division of labor is the economically determined skeleton on 


which the flesh of modern social organization develops; 


1S 


somewhat analogous in function to the kinship system which 





is the base of much of primitive society. Therefore we can 
use the division of labor as a convenient index of the degree 
of industrialization-urbanization reached by any given society 

-it is probably the most meaningful index for sociological 
purposes. 

The division of labor is conventionally portrayed by tw« 
distributions: that among branches of activity (industry, agri 
culture, and services, including commerce), and that among 
socioeconomic levels (professionals, clerks, laborers, etc.). Let 
us examine both measures. If we use the historical experience 
of the United States as a model (and it appears that other 
countries tend to follow the same general trends), we find 
that economic development involves a steady shift from an 
early period in which agricultural labor predominates, with a 
secondary emphasis upon industry and services, to an inter- 





e period in which there is a shift from agriculture into 
both industry and services in equal proportions, to a later 


period of maturity when industry stops growing and the re- 





a Se 





maining shift is from agriculture into services. In other words, 
there appears to be a limit upon the need for industrial labor, \ 
for as the system matures the machines get more efficient a 
increases in production can be obtained without increases i1 
manpower (Clark, 1957). However, services cannot so easilj 
be mechanized, and they continue to absorb excess agricultural as 
workers. The data for the United States since 1860 are giver 
in Table I. 
Prof 
Prop 


TABLE | 
American Labor Force, by Type 


of Activity, 1860-1950 


Clerl 

Percent of Labor Force Skill 

1860 1900 195 Semi 

Unsk 

\criculture, fishing, and forestry 59 1 
Industry, construction, and mining 20 3 ( 33 

I 

Services (professional, administrative, ; 

transport, and commerc< 20 5 2 

Not 1 
Othe: 1 1 2 
Total 100% 100° 10 


, | Numt 
Number in Labor Force | 


in thousands) 10,530 29,070 56,239 Perce 


Total 





Sources orical Statistics of U.S., 1789-1945, p. 64; Statistic 
act of U.S. (1954), p 208. Source 
If we turn our attention to the distribution by socioeconom ities, 
vels, we get a complementary picture (see Table I1). Here | the i 
we notice that as the industrial system matures, there is 2 sonal 


le (they almost | range 


eater need for professional and technical peop 
tripled in proportion from 1870 to 1950), and for clerks and  attitu 

lesmen (they increased fivefold). There is a smaller need _ in the 
for more workers at the semi-skilled level (they doubled). If bu 
The skilled workers increased by a still smaller amount (about | betwe 
fifty percent), and the unskilled workers not at all. Thus there rules, 
is a constant up-grading of the labor force as the system ) conse: 
matures: from blue-collar to white-collar work, from lower | 1949) 


levels to higher levels of technical competence. , then | 

The implications of these shifts in the labor force are far-| tion t 
reaching. For instance, it becomes less likely that a boy will will 1 
become a farmer like his father and learn his occupation within} line y 


the family context; instead, he follows a personal career and | psych 
prepares for it by going to school, and that takes him out of | the m 
the home (and often away from the community) and thus! organ: 
weakens the family while it strengthens the system of formal | price. 
education. Furthermore, since many urban occupations are) intera 
open to women, they are no longer thought of solely a: We 
daughters, wives and mothers, but become individuals who} divisic 
can pursue careers. > are cu 

Finally, the interactions of city life become, as was sug-} The 
gested above, contacts between specialists acting in their} was p 
occupational roles rather than human beings as total personal- Dacca 
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unpaid volunteers in a short space of time shows what can be 
done with limited resources under powerful leadership. The 
A. Husain and 
reported in his two volumes entitled: Human and Social Im- 
pact of Technological Change in Pakistan, 1956. The first 
volume tells of the statistical survey; the second contains 
sixty-eight case studies, averaging some four pages in length, 
which summarize the results of open-ended interviews with 
workers representing various types of adjustment to industrial 
impact: those who have moved from farm to factory, those 
whose traditional crafts were displaced by factory production 
and who may or may not have themselves taken up factory 
labor, those who continue to work the farms but in areas 
where factories have entered, etc. The cases are often referred 
findings, an innoyation in 
industrialization: of its 
eighty percent are agricul- 
turalists. The dominant pattern of life is village life, often 
on lands that have been tilled by ancestors for many genera- 
increasing rapidly, and many families 
whose fields are inadequate to support 
them, are sending sons to seek paid employment. The most 
who end up 
workers in nineteen factories of 
various types, some located in cities and others in rural areas. 
For the most part, these factories were large establishments 
cotton, jute, rubber, 
etc. About half were newly established since the partition of 
India and Pakistan in 1947, the rest having a longer history. 
In each factory, 3.5 percent of the workers were chosen on a 
random basis and were interviewed from a fixed schedule. In 
addition, the bicycle-rickshaw drivers of Dacca were sampled 
(by a less formal method). In all, the sample included 471 


Only a quarter of the workers came from villages close to 
the factory where they worked; the rest travelled great dis- 
tances to find work. Less than ten percent of these men had 
kers. Most of the workers 
were young men under thirty-five, four-fifths were Muslims, 
and slightly more than one-half were literate (compared to 
20 percent of the total population). Most workers were 
assisted in getting jobs by a relative or fellow-villager who 
already worked in the factory. They were trained in a hap- 
hazard manner, often just by standing next to their relatives 


Slightly over one-half of the workers were living away 
from their families (despite the fact that seventy percent of 
those living away from their families were married). Those 
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hae: TABLE II 
) 
and American Labor Force, by Socio- study was directed in 1953-54 by A. F. 
Sil Economic Level, 1870-1950 
nt : SSS 
ura . 
; Percent of Labor Force 
"4 1870 1950 
Professional persons 3 9 
Proprietors, managers, and officials: 
Farmers 24 7 
Others 6 9 
Clerks, salepeople, and kindred 4 19 : ; : os 
to as illustrations of statistical 
Skilled workers and foremen 9 14 method worthy of emulation. 
95 Semiskilled workers 10 22 East Pakistan is just starting its 
nskilled workers forty-two million people, over 
Farm laborers 29 4 
Laborers, except farm 9 8 tions. But population is 
5 Servant classe: 6 6 who are landless, or 
: Not reported — 2 
cei — progressive and educated of these are the ones 
: Total 100% 100% in factories. 
0 
ai ae a ; Husain surveyed the 
Number in labor force 12,924,000 56,239,000 
| Percent of labor force, female 15% 30% 
otal population 39,818,000 150,697,000 which processed agricultural products: 
Source: Kahl, 1957, p. 67; based on the U.S. Census. 
mic ities. If the trading of the marketplace is the framework for 
He the interaction, cold-blooded rationality and pursuit of per- workers and 90 drivers. 
is sonal gain will come to the fore. If entrepreneurship in long- 
lmost | range enterprises based on substantial capital is the focus, then 
d attitudes of planning, of husbanding of resources, of efficiency 
need in the use of expensive time and equipment will predominate. fathers who were industrial wor 
lf bureaucratic organization is emphasized, the relationships 
between people will take on the coloration of attention to the 
the: rules, limitation of authority to the specifics of the job, a 
ystem ) conservative and cautious approach toward life (Merton, 
lower | 1949). If the interaction is between professional and client, 
then the traditions of intellectual mastery, of pride, of devo- 
e far-| tion to the traditions of the professional group and its ethics and watching. 
will will largely govern behavior (Parsons, 1939). If assembly- 
vithin! line workers are observed, a routinization of behavior and a 
r and | psychological alienation from work will be noted. In general, 


yut of | the more specialized the job is, the more bureaucratized the 


| thus! organizational context in which it occurs, and the bigger the 
ormal| price tag on the product or service, the more narrowly is the 
1s are interaction likely to be confined to the business at hand. 

ly a We can explore some of the implications of a changing 


who} division of labor through recent research reports on areas that 

are currently industrializing. 

s sug, The best survey of new industrial workers that we have 
their} was produced by faculty and students of the University of 

sonal- Dacca (East Pakistan). The fact that it was executed by 


who lived with their families were mostly those who worked 
in factories within commuting distance of their native villages. 
Thus the predominant pattern of this labor force is one of 
young men, mostly married, who leave their homes in order 
to earn money. Their wives and children are taken care of 
under the joint-family system, for eighty percent of the 
workers belonged to such joint families made up of brothers 
and often the father, together with their respective wives and 
small children, all living in a single household. The workers 
sent remittances of about one-third of their pay home to help 
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support their families. Only in the relatively rare instances 
where a worker took his wife and small children away from 
the village and to the factory site did the joint-family system 
disintegrate. 

A recurring theme in Husain’s report is the ease with which 
this new industrial labor force was recruited (essentially as a 
result of overpopulation on the land, for those with enough 
land preferred to remain farmers) and the small amount of 
change in social life that followed the switch to factory em- 
ployment. The joint-family system, deep belief in religion and 
execution of its responsibilities in prayer and in daily life, a 
conservative, peasant outlook on life permeated with fatalism 
—all of these continued for the majority of workers. Yet the 
seeds of more radical change were planted. There were some 
workers, particularly those who took their spouses with them 
to the city, who began to change their outlook. They weakened 
their 


and ceased to follow the detailed instructions of reac- 


in religious belief (at least they modernized religious 
views 
tionary religious leaders). They reported that contact with 
many other workers had stimulated their minds and showed 

ly following tradition. They 


them the “stupidity” of mere 


believed in the practicality of the nuclear as against the joint 


family, and a few began to practice birth control. They learned 
new methods of cooperation through union activity. They 
began to plan and to agitate for a better future rather than 


ep fate might bring. 
And 


structures continued to operate without much alteration, some 


even in the villages where the conservative social 


changes were beginning. People saw that educated men got 
better factory jobs, and a general belief in the value of 
education (even for women) was growing. Literacy brought 


contact with the outside world and with modern medicine and 
science, weakening the belief in some aspects of tradition. 


Husain’s report on East Pakistan is convincing evidence 


of the degree to which early industrialization is compatible 
with much of family-centered and village-centered tradition- 
alism.’ But it also suggests that when people move permanent- 


Pees Bee oe 
ly to the city more radical changes begin, for without a close 
tie to the land and the total village community, the older 
social structures weaken. 


Some thirty-three studies of the effects of wage-labor on 


{ 


social life in Africa have recently been summarized by Merran 
McCulloch (in International African Institute, 1956). He 
indicates that there are important variations from one region 


to another, especially with respect to the policies of the various 
the proportion of white men in the 
Nevertheless, 


larities stemming from the universal problems arising from 


colonial powers and to 


different populations. there are striking simi 
] 


the imposition of colonial rule upon native peoples. The 


colonial powers first were interested in the profits from 
mines and from plantation agriculture. They needed abundant 
supplies of cheap native labor. The workers were recruited at 
times by force but more frequently by the establishment of 
head and hut taxes which had to be paid in cash. Young men 
left the villages to work for a period of a few years in the 
mines and on the plantations to earn enough money to pay 


the taxes for their families. They worked, therefore, as 


7. For a detailed study of how a single factory can enter a well- 
organized village community and find ways of accommodating to its 
culture with few disrupting effects, see Nash, 1958. 
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representatives of the group, and they went home as soon as 
possible. They lived on the job in male barracks, and were 
either unmarried or would leave their wives in the villages, 
for the fields had to be tilled at home and there was no work 
for women in the mines. This system has been in operation 
for two or three generations, and is widespread throughout 
Negro Africa; indeed, the migration is often across colonial 
frontiers. 

In recent years, however, the system has started to change, 
The natives have learned new tastes which depend upon 
money and they thus demand cash beyond the needs of taxes— 
cash for clothing, cigarettes, beer, bicycles, sewing machines, 
phonographs. In many areas, the traditional “bride-wealth” 
paid by the groom to his father-in-law has been changed from 
cattle (contributed by the relatives of the groom) to cash 
(usually earned primarily by the young man himself). In 
some areas, increasing population is creating a pressure on the 
land that “pushes” people out. Furthermore, increasing pro- 
portions of the natives are going to work in the towns and 
cities rather than on the mines and plantations, and some of 
them want to stay once they have tasted the joys of city life. 
The trade and service industries of the cities, the political 
staffs centered in them, and the emerging light consumer- 
goods industries which they stimulate, all demand a different 
type of labor. They need workers who are more educated, 
more skilled, and more stable. A three-year hitch by an 
ignorant boy from the bush may be a suitable system for 
hiring a miner or possibly an unskilled factory hand, but it 
does not work for an automobile mechanic, a teacher, or a 
clerk. 

The United Nations estimates that about six percent of the 
Africans south of the Sahara currently live in large cities of 
over 20,000, though many more live in them from time to 
time. In 1953, some five million workers (out of a population 
of some 160 million) were dependent upon wages for thei1 
livelihoods (U.N., 1957, p. 152). About 38 percent of these 
were in the Union of South Africa and another 17 percent 
in the Belgian Congo. Moreover, some 50 percent of the men 
in most areas were thought to be dependent upon wages during 
some period of their lives. 

The cities are growing so fast that it is not unusual to find 
that three-quarters of the inhabitants were born elsewhere 
(in smaller towns or villages). Furthermore, these are usually 
male cities, with a very high disproportion of men over women, 
and they are young cities, with the bulk of the population 
being young men between 15 and 45. There are few children, 
few women, few old people. McCulloch writes (International 
African Institute, 1956, p. 210): 


Some children are brought up in the country and then 
come to town; others know no other environment except 
the town; numbers of young men and women live be- 
tween two worlds; others are settled in towns; old people 
remain in the country and become increasingly estranged 
from their children. Perhaps one of the most fundamental 
results of this situation is that it hinders the emergence 
of an urban public opinion—which would set norms of 
behavior between the sexes, within the family, and within 
the community. 
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Some details on life in one of these new towns can be had 
from a survey made in Jinja, Uganda, by Cyril and Rhona 
Sofer, 1955. Jinja grew from 8,400 to 20,800 persons in the 
few years from 1948 to 1951. It had a high proportion of 
males to females, and most of the men did not anticipate per- 
manent settlement. There were almost 15,000 Africans, some 
5,000 Asians, and about 800 Europeans. The latter dominated 
the administrative positions in government and business, and 
also included some skilled workers (especially those brought 
in to aid in the construction of a new dam which was to 
upply cheap electric power). The Asians dominated trade 
and many of the skilled and clerical occupations. The Africans 
occupied the lower-level jobs. This racial division tended 
(despite protestations that only skill mattered) to create job 
ceilings which limited the advancement, and consequently the 
motivation, of most of the Africans and some of the Asians. 

The Sofers conducted a sample survey which included 15 
percent of the African households, 33 percent of the Asian, 
and all of the European. They found that four percent of the 
Africans were professional and clerical workers, six percent 
traders, thirty percent artisans, forty-five percent unskilled, 
six percent military or police, and nine percent held other 


types of jobs. Regarding age and sex, three-quarters of the 
Africans were between 16 and 45; two-thirds were men. 
About half of the men were married, but 40 percent of the 
wives were still living in the villages. The men came to town 
to earn tax and bride money, plus cash for a few simple objects 
useful on the farm, but, once there, they found that food 
alone took more than 70 percent of their earnings, leaving 
little for saving. Furthermore (Sofer, p. 56) : 

In the town horizons shift and standards are raised. The 
African who enters the town does so largely because of 
his need for an increased supply of cash to supplement the 
subsistence economy of his rural home, but he develops 
many new wants in the town for more or better Western- 
type goods and urban facilities. Many Western consump- 
tion items such as soap, sugar, salt, have already become 
conventional necessities even in the countryside. To these 
are gradually added others such as lamps, paraffin, cycles, 
vatches, cameras, brick houses and European-style cloth- 
ing. Desires to possess these articles increase incentives to 
participate in the urban economy. 


The single man who comes to town lives in a barracks with 
several men to a room, usually assigned according to the 
convenience of the landlord rather than the preferences of 
the tenants. Thus men from various regions and tribes become 
mixed. Later on, if he marries and brings a wife to town, he 
has difficulty in finding adequate quarters, and usually con- 
tinues to think of himself as a temporary resident even though 
he may be in town for many years. The result is poor care of 
housing and a lack of interest in local politics or community 
affairs. Even voluntary associations are lacking. Indeed, other 
than the immediate family which exists for a small portion of 
the men, the only social groupings of significance are informal 
networks of friends, clansmen and tribesmen who provide 
sociability and mutual assistance (p. 108): 
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Extending to aid in times of unemployment and illness, 
this informal system of help constitutes, in the absence of 
formal community agencies and of tightly integrated 
kinship groups, the basic form of “‘social security” locally 
available to the urban African.® 


The theme of the works thus far reported is that changes 
in the division of labor draw people from farming to urban 
jobs, and that wage-work has repercussions on the rest of life. 
Three areas of special importance will be noted below: educa- 
tion, social class, and family. 


Education 


A complex division of labor demands a system of formal 





education to prepare men for their jobs—apprenticeship is 
too conservative, too slow, too clumsy. Consequently, instead 
of walking beside his father at the plow, a young man prepares 
for life by going to school. 

A modern school system, like modern industry, tends to 
emphasize norms of impersonal efficiency: promotion is based 
upon demonstrated performance. As industrialization proceeds 
and men begin to recognize the extent to which formal educa- 
tion is the key to their careers, the demand for schooling 
grows, as well as the feeling that it ought to be available to 
everybody regardless of his position in society. Thus the state 
is led to establish free public schools, and progressively to 
adapt their curricula from the old-fashioned subjects which 
were designed to perpetuate the traditional lore of the local 
culture among the upper classes (i.e., to prepare the elite for 
a life of leisure, or of governance or theology) to the new- 
fashioned subjects designed to prepare men for industrial and 
commercial careers. 

Modern schools tend to separate young men from their 
fathers (in ideas and skills, if not in space); they lead the 
minds of the young outward from the locality to the nation; 
they teach a personal skill which can be sold anywhere. Such 
schools unfreeze the social class order by permitting, even 
encouraging, geographical and social mobility. They make 
inherited capital and inherited family status less important 
as the determinants of a man’s career, and make intelligence, 
personality, and will-power more important. 

Each level of education is designed to prepare students for 
an appropriate level in the occupational hierarchy. Thus, 
university education leads toward professional, technical and 
executive positions, secondary education toward skilled and 
clerical jobs, primary education toward semi- and unskilled 
jobs. 

Mexican statistics show the extent of the transforma- 
tion in education brought about. by industrialization. In the 
old society before the revolution, the upper class sought 
literary education in Europe. Only a small number of pro- 
fessionals, mainly in the law, received university training in 
Mexico. Secondary schools were mostly private institutions 


8. For additional details on factory labor in Jinja and in the 
near-by town of Kampala, see Elkan, 1956. Probably the most de- 
tailed—and least synthesized—study of work in a new African city 
is the report on Stanleyville by Clément, Pons, and Xydias (in In- 
ternational African Institute, 1956). 
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which prepared a tiny segment of society for university educa- 
tion at home or abroad. The mass of the people were illiterate, 
for peasants needed no schooling. 

In recent years, the entire school system has been changed. 
University training at home has gained in prestige, and the 
emphasis has shifted from literary toward technical and busi- 
ness subjects. Iturriaga (1951 p. 178) indicates that as many 
titulos (diplomas showing completion of a specialized univer- 

the level of an American M.A. degree) 
were granted from 1938 to 1948 as in the whole period from 


sity course often at 


1901 to 1937. And notice these changes in subjects: 60 percent 
of the lawyers got their degrees in the earlier period, but over 
80 percent of the chemical engineers and 95 percent of the 
economists graduated after 1937. In 1930, there was a medical 
doctor for every 3,451 persons in the nation; in 1950 there was 
a doctor for every 2,274 persons. In 1930, there were four 
small universities in the country; in 1948, there were twelve 
universities with a total enrollment of over 30,000 students. 
And, by 1954, the National University in Mexico City alone 
had 22,000 students, while the Instituto Politecnico in that 
city had an additional 5,000 (Anuario Estadistico, México, 
1954, pp. 282, 287). 

Similarly, public secondary education has enormously ex- 
panded. Before the revolution, it was almost non-existent; in 
recent years, terminal secondary education has become the 


} 


route to jobs at the level of skilled manual work and clerical 


positions. By 1950 there were 1,091 schools above the primary 
level with 176,000 students (Anuario Estadistico, Mexico, 
1951-52, pp. 228-308). 

Primary education is changing the character of lower-class 
life. The proportion of the population classified by the census 
as “alphabetized,” or able to read and write, rose from 26 
1900 to 57 percent in 1950. In 1930, there were 
in 1950, there were 24,075 of them, 
serving three million students (who constituted about one-half 


children in the country between the ages of 6 and 14; 


percent in 


11,349 primary schools; 


of the 
most children now start school, but the drop-out rate in the 
first few years is very high (Jbid.). 


The educational levels of the Mexican and the American 


| 
people are compared 
of years of schooling completed by the population over 25 
vears of age in 1950. A little over one percent of the Mexicans 
had had some college training, versus eleven percent of the 
Americans; an additional five percent of the Mexicans had 
gone to secondary school, versus twenty-nine percent of the 
Americans. Mexico is making educational progress, but the 
demands of an industrial society will force her to go much 
further. 

In Africa, education for Negroes is just beginning, but the 
passion to obtain it is already intense. One pupil in the 
Belgian Congo said (International African Institute, 1956, 
p. 333): 


I should be happiest of all if I could continue my 
studies. I think of this every night as I lie in bed count- 
ing the leaves in the roof of the room, I think of it all 
the time .. . for I see that I am slowly moving toward 
civilization. 


in Table III, which shows the number 


TABLE III 
Years of School Completed, Persons 
25 Years of Age or More 


Mexico, Mexican Federal District (Mexico City), 
and United States, 1950 


Federal 








Years Years United 

Completed Mexico District Completed States 

0 43% 16% 0-5 14% 
1-6 45 60 5-6 11 
7-9 3 9 7-8 35 
10-12 2 6 9-11 15 
13 or more 1 5 12 14 
Unknown 6 4 13-15 6 
Total 100% 100% 16 or more 5 

Total 100% 


Note: Mexican primary education extends from grades 1 through 
6; secondary through grade 9; college preparatory through grade 
11; university training in specialized careers begins with grade 12 
U.S. primary education extends from grades 1 through 8; secondary 
through grade 12; university “general education” through grade 
14; university training in specialized careers usually begins with 
grade 15. 


Sources: Censo General (1950), Resumen General, p. 56; Statistical 
Abstract of United States (1953), p. 115. 


‘The available education in the French and Belgian Congo 
regions is mostly limited to primary school (the first uni- 
versity is now being organized), and the teaching is usually 
under the control of Catholic missionaries. They still empha- 
size the older literary tradition in both content and method. 


The limitation on higher education leads many Africans to 


all their 
to the natives. But once schools are established, the 


suspect that the whites do not wish to “reveal 
secrets” 
natives are quick to respond, for they wish to learn the secrets, 
to move toward civilization, and to obtain better jobs. Miss 


Xydias, in her report on Stanleyville, writes (Jdid., p. 333): 


School attendance is gradually taking its place among the 
customs of the Congo. Whereas formerly the children 
came forward at 9, 10 or 12 years of age, a marked 
change has been recorded during the last few years. In 
Stanleyville they are now brought to school at the age 
of six or seven, and on enrollment day the parents queue 
up at dawn outside the director’s office to make sure of a 
place for their children. All teachers in the town testify 
to the regular attendance of their pupils; those absenting 
themselves without due cause are rare. To a far higher 
degree than in Europe, the young folk of all ages are 
fired with a keen desire to learn (italics added). 
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Social Classes 


A truly “primitive” society has no class system: all 


es live at about the same socioeconomic level. As agri- 


1 





production grows, and the society transforms itself 
e of 


oO support 


to a settled, peasant-ty structure, a surplus of food 


T 
I 
s produced which is used t landlords, priests, and 


rulers. Ordinarily, there exist only two classes: those who 
work with their hands, and those who engage in admin- 
ive or ritual activities and enjoy leisure. There may 


exist the germs of an in-between group of clerks and mer- 


chants who are aids to the leisure class, but they are relatively 


| he development of a viripcaeienp civilization enormously) 
expands the role of t 


an independent middle 


rade and thus the in-between group grows 


class. Industrialization speeds this 


rocess for it increases the flow of goods which are traded, 


t up-grades many hand-workers into skilled machine-tenders 


who have middle-class educations and incomes, and it produces 


nough surplus wealth to support people in service 


leisure hours of the 


many 
tivities which enrich the majority of 
1e people rather than just the upper class. 


ial class 


with on 


The new indust1 order is divided into a series of 


roupings which overlap another; there are no 


irp divisions, and the terms we use such as “upper class,” 


convenient 


. There 


“middle class,” and “working class” are but 


rubrics, rather than precisely denotative classifications 


ition, and fe-style within 


gradations of occupation, educa 1 
ich broad class, and there is considerable mobility from one 
evel to another. Instead of the great gap between landlord 


between factory 
plant 


ind peasant, we get the series of small gaps 


1 1°17 


orker, skilled laborer, foreman, engineer, manager, 


nd company president, with young workers aspiring to be 
foremen and young engineers dreaming of the presidency. 
This series of small gradations means that communication 


om one level to another is easier and class-consciousness is 


weaker. Marx was wrong: industrial capitalism does not 
the class order into two antagonistic groups, but 





makes it much more complex. 
life is 


opinion in 


dependent upon a social class system. 


that substitute for firm tradition 





Publi cities 


maint 


ined by the social controls of an homogeneous village— 


single entity, but rather a series of opinions, each 
lapted to the needs of a given class level, and supported 
articulate basic 
Ideals of 


» size of family desired), patterns of ex- 


'y networks of overlapping cliques which 


values and teach them to new members. family 
l 
rn 


life (including the 
ected education for children, attitudes toward work and 
food, house 
beliefs, 


homo 


reer, modes of consumption in matters of dress 


ings, and to some extent religious and political 
ee a oe 


these emerge within the framework of relatively 


1cous strata of society which share a given level of educa- 
and a given type of job and income. The conversations 


1e job, and women and children in the area of 





vhich is segregated by ecological competition ac- 


cording to income), create an appropriate style of life or 
class sub-culture. 

Che changing class pattern in Mexico has been analyzed 
use of occupational and income statistics by 


Iturriaga. Unfortunately, his data (shown in Table IV) go 


+} . 
through the 
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» 1940, 


change in the ] 


that there has been as much 


9 years since as in the 45 years preceding that 


only and likely 


aate. 


TABLE IV 


Mexican Social Class Distribution, 1895 and 1940 


1895 1940 
Upper Class: 
Urban 0.4% 0.6% 
Rural 1.0 0.5 
Total (1.4) (1.1) 
Middle Class 
Urban 6.1 12.0 
Rural 1.7 3.8 
Total (7.8) (15.8) 
Lower Class: 
Urban 14.2 22.4 
Rural 76.6 60.7 
Total (90.8) (83.1) 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Source: Iturriaga (1951), p. 28. 


As a result of the revolution, the power of the rural upper 
class—a small number of families who owned great planta 


tions or haciendas—was broken; many fled to the city and 


ome succeeded in reinvesting a portion of their capital in 


new commercial enterprises. In recent years, a new upper 


class of big businessmen has grown, but their point of view 


1 


looks forward to further industrial growth rather than back 


ward toward the maintenance of a life of leisure based on 
rent. 

The middle class in Mexico doubled from 1895 to 1940, 
according to Iturriaga’s calculations. This means that there 
were far more people with secondary and university educa- 
tions, with steady incomes derived from profits, salaries, and 
professional fees, and with standards of consumption which 
offered a regular market for industrial goods and for 
sophisticated services. 

The lower class decreased in size and shifted toward urban 


concentration. Generally, the urban proletariat are a bit 
better educated and have a slightly higher level of consump- 
tion than their peasant cousins. 

Shifts in the distribution of the population among the class 
levels 
misleading to calculate the consumption gains from 
trialization and One cannot compare 
the lot of peasants in 1895 with peasants in 1940, or of clerks 
in 1895 with clerks in 1940, and get the full picture of the 
(indeed, when 


are of considerable importance. For one thing, it is 


indus- 
ignore this factor. 


change that has occurred inflation is con- 
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sidered, some groups are not a great deal better off now than 
they were then). One must realize that there are, relatively 
speaking, a lot more clerks and a lot fewer peasants than 
there used to be. Furthermore, shifts in class distributions 
open up new markets for industrial goods (e.g., peasants drink 
native brews, city people drink bottled beer and Coca-Cola), 
they shift the balance of political power,? they change the 


‘ 


tone” of a culture by altering education, taste, even the 
style of interpersonal relations. 

So far, there has been a very slow emergence of class 
differences among Negro, urban Africans. The cities are new, 
the populations include many transients, the old people tend 
to remain in the villages. The net result is what McCulloch 
called the lack of an “urban public opinion.” 

An additional reason for the amorphousness of social class 
differences in Africa is 
women. Education is primarily for men, and is thought of as 


the widespread backwardness of 


preparing them for jobs. Women are usually illiterate and 
for 
an educated man who becomes a skilled 


are more likely to engage in petty trade than to work 


wages. Consequently, 


clerk finds it hard to secure a wife who can be a good com- 


panion, who can intelligently budget the use of money, who 


can entertain his friends, who can create the kind of home 
that the husband thinks is appropriate to his new status (on¢ 
that is modeled after European middle-class patterns). 

Of 


European 


course, the continuing attempts in many areas by the 
masters to limit Negro workers to low-level tasks 





in order to preserve European superiority is a basic fact which 


the emergence of a fully differentiated class structure. 
In South Africa, even the skilled trades are reserved, where 


"17 pe L: 
possibdie, iT wn 


prevents 


te men, and until recently higher education 


and professional careers in French and Belgian Africa were 
closed to Negroes. 

The struggles in Africa for a class culture and a personal 
sense of identity—and the two are closely linked—are well 
portrayed by Georges Balandier in Sociologie des Brazzavilles 
Noire $, 1955. This book, like 


general survey of a new city, and contains demographic 


most of those reported here, is 


stictic 
statistics, 


a sampling of public opinion, a comparison of aspects 
of town culture with surrounding village culture, a history 
of the city, etc. But Balandier adds something more: con- 


siderable attention to detailed case studies with attentica to 


the changing attitudes of citizens who are becoming urbanized 


—what he calls the “psychological” approach. Balandier 
focuses upon the évolués, the evolved natives who seek an 


entirely urban way of life. He writes (p. 235): 


The évolué can be defined as an individual projected 
outside of his customary milieu by reason of a system of 
education in which he finds himself or by reason of his 
participation in economic and administrative processes 
established by the colonizer, conscious of the fundamental 
changes taking place in his milieu, and becoming suspect 
by the elders of his own society, and by European 
society, as a result of his modernist spirit. 

The évolué is a man in search of a self-image. He looks up 
to European culture as being “advanced”’; he looks down upon 


9. For an account of the effects of class changes on politics in 
Latin America, see Kling, 1956. 
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village culture as being “backward, uncivilized, outmoded.” 
But he learns of European culture through a language, studied 
in school, which never becomes fully comfortable. He has as 
his models Europeans who are playing the special role of 
and thus do not behave as they would at home, 


“colonizer”’ 
Furthermore, those Europeans do not accept him as an equal 
regardless of his degree of acculturation. For instance, every 
new group activity is scrutinized by the colonial officials for 
possible ‘“‘subversive” political tendencies. And many of the 
European modes of behavior are not functional in a tropical 
town that lacks a firm economic base. Thus the évolué is con- 
stantly seeking and never fully finding; he has turned his back 
on one culture and is unable—in fact, not allowed—to create 
an adequate new one by imitation or by invention. 

Balandier sketches the plight of the advanced native with 
warm insight; unfortunately, he does not give a systematic 
account of the new culture which is being created (weak 
though it may be) because he concentrates upon the difficulties 
more than the successes, and he emphasizes the disintegration 
of the old more than the reintegration of the new. I say this 
despite his many pages on new urban associations—occupa- 
tional, religious, political—for what he fails to do is to show 
how these combine to create a social system for the urbanized 
individual which has a sense of pattern comparable to the 
pattern of kinship in the village. 

The problem of the évolué is ordinarily the problem of a 
nascent middle class. The working-class individual is less 
likely to move so far from the native culture, for he has less 
education, and his job is precarious and provides little income 
beyond the needs of barest subsistence according to the native 
pattern. It is only when some individuals gain more education 
and have an economic stake in the new order which really 
promises something substantial that they begin to turn their 
backs upon the old ways and seek to identify with the new 
ones. 

Once class culture begins to appear, it is passed on from 
one generation to the next. Thus sons born of urban fathers, 
and especially of urban middle-class fathers, have a great ad- 
vantage in the occupational world over sons born in the rural 
villages. The report on Stanleyville, previously cited, gives 
us a rare statistic on African occupational inheritance (Inter- 
national African Institute, 1956, p. 267): 43 percent of the 
white-collar men, 26 percent of the skilled and semiskilled 
men, but only 16 percent of the unskilled men had fathers who 
were wage earners rather than subsistence cultivators. The 
white-collar men, incidentally, earned three times as much as 
the unskilled men; and 83 percent of the former, but only 
14 percent of the latter, had achieved four or more years of 
schooling. 


Expectations of an Increasing Standard of Living 


. La | 
Partly because of the new wealth produced by industrial 


techniques, partly because of the greater fluidity in the class | 


system which encourages people to try to move up in the 
hierarchy and thereby redistribute existing wealth, there grows 
among men in modern societies an expectation of a constantly 
increasing standard of living. This is a radical shift: in the 
old society, the consumption standards were fixed for each 
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segment of the hierarchy, and men did not expect to move 
from bottom to top. Good times were times when the cus- 
tomary standard could be reached; bad times were times 
when a man was unable to live the way he and his parents 
had always lived. A fixed expectation induced a man to work 
hard until the customary level of income was achieved ; after 
that, he rested, and he was likely to be satisfied whatever the 
actual income happened to be. 

Modern man is constantly expecting more. New gadgets 
are invented, and advertising turns them from novelties into 
necessities. If a man has a “‘lower-middle” income, he begins 
to reach for an “upper-middle” income. To be satisfied im- 
plies a lack of ambition, an acceptance of failure. Much of 
the emotional restlessness of modern society stems from this 
new notion of a constant increase in consumption goods, as 
well as much of the drive that makes man work hard and 
produce much. Under the new conditions, political and social 
unrest cannot be thought of as results of “poverty,” for there 
is no fixed line between “poverty” and “plenty.” Dissatis- 
faction, rather, stems from a discrepancy between what people 
have and what they want and feel they are entitled to, and 
the impact of industrialization raises standards of expectation 
at a very rapid pace—often faster than production itself 
goes up. Thus, we see the paradox: the more people get, the 
more they demand.,!° 


The Family" 


In general, urban-industrial society is conducive to the 
niitlear rather than the extended-family system; it tends, to 
equalize the power of the sexes and the generations; it reduces 
the economic functions performed by the nuclear family to a 
minimum, and instead centers it upon sex, companionship, 
and the socialization of the very young. Let us examine these 
trends and their causes in some detail, and also note certain 
exceptions and countertrends. \ 

In African rural life, the domestic unit frequently consists 
of more than one nuclear family. The members of the ex- 
tended family cooperate in herding or agriculture, in the 
raising and distribution of the dowry or bride-wealth that 
permits young people to marry (thereby uniting not just 
individuals but family lines), in religious ceremonies (includ- 
ing ancestor worship), in the education of adolescents and 
its symbolization in rites-de-passage, in social control which 
keeps individuals from straying from the path of customary 
virtue, in political organization. All of these activities are 
based on the assumption that the crucial family members 
(the lineage, howsoever it be defined, and the spouses of its 
members) live and work in the same area; through the 
structure of kinship is organized the life of a homogeneous 
community. There results a strong sense of kin obligation 
and dependence: one shares with his relatives, one grows 
strong and safe through having many family ties that are 
ei, 


10. The early stages of adaptation to modern habits of consump- 
tion are discussed by Elizabeth E. Hoyt, “The Impact of a Money 
Economy on Consumption Patterns,” in Annals, 1956. 


11. This section has greatly benefited from my conversations with 
my colleague Irving Kaplan. 


actively functioning. One submits to family discipline because 
it pays off (and because there is no alternative). 

CAt first, the urban migrant clings to the old family values. 
Indeed, he often goes to the city as a young man to raise 
money for his parents and expects to send cash home at 
regular intervals. But he quickly finds that the cost of housing 
and food absorbs most of his income, leaving little for re- 
mittance home. If he stays in the town and learns a skill which 
brings a higher income, he may be able to get a wife and 
settle down as an urbanite. Then he finds that rural relatives 
expect him to house them without pay when they come to 
town for a visit or a job; sometimes they send their children 
to him for schooling, or he sends his young children to the 
village to keep them from being “spoiled” by the undisciplined 
ways of city youth. ~) 

As long as it manages to stay alive during the period of 
transition from rural to urban life, this system of kinship 
obligations has several effects: it slows down the emergence 
of class differences, for wealthier men are called upon to give 
more to their relatives than are poorer ones; it blurs the dis- 
tinctions between town life and village life, for it stimulates 
interchange between them; it serves as a system of social 
security providing benefits during times of illness or unem- 
ployment. Particularly during the period of transition, while 
individuals brought up in the villages are trying to adjust 
to the demands of the city, are they likely to lean upon the 
family for help. Jean Comhaire stresses this theme in ‘“‘Eco- 
nomic Change and the Extended Family” (in Annals, 1956), 
and shows the continuing strength of certain family ties. 
Indeed, he suspects that these will continue beyond the period 
of transition, but the evidence he cites mainly concerns be- 
havior which shows a way of life which is partly rural, 
partly urban. He says that often the bride-wealth continues 
to be expressed in cattle, and the urban dweller is dependent 
upon his rural relatives for care of the beasts. He indicates 
that often the young man expects his kinsmen to help him 
raise the necessary price for a bride (but note that Mair, 
below, stresses the increasing tendency for the groom to raise 
the price himself and pay it entirely in cash). Comhaire con- 
tinues (Jbid., p. 47): 


In Leopoldville, the capital of the Belgian Congo, the 
“growth of the nuclear family and of a native middle class 
is impeded by low wages as well as by the absence of 
private property for African residents. The extended 
family thus remains a necessary institution for security 
and for educational and religious purposes. The new- 
comer in town and the unemployed both expect from 
their cousins some help, which they will be prepared to 
return when fortune changes.\ Children born in town 
are often sent to relatives in the rural home who can 
more easily take care of them and who educate them in 
customs which include the recognition of kinship ties up 
to the level of ancestor worship. On the other hand, 
prosperous native farmers send their children to Leopold- 
ville, where they receive school education while staying 
with relatives. Urban social life centers around matanga, 
week-long funeral proceedings which include both rites 
and entertainment, and to whose considerable cost dis- 
tant relatives must contribute. 
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LAs time passes, kinship obligations are put under more and 
more strain. They grew out of a village way of life which 
integrated all the institutions into a functioning equilibrium. 
That integration weakens in the city because the wage job ts 
of the kin- 
A man eventually comes 


an individualistic affair, and because the members c 
close together. 


his wage income belongs to him and his wife and 


group no longer live 
to feel that 
children, and he re the claims of relatives\'This process is 
ibed by L. P. Mair in “African Maxie 
Change,” a summary of many field studies (in Phillips, 1953 
pp. 152-55): 


descr and Social 


On the basis of the existing evidence it is possible to 
discern certain general a Many of these can be 
correlated with the general increase in freedom from 
control by personal authority which can be seen in every 
—- of African life. This arises directly from the fact 
that the African village is no longer an almost isolated, 
self-contained world, within which each member 
pendent on the good-will of the rest and must secure it 
by conformity with accepted rules, and which he cannot 
leave without considerable danger. The African of today 
depends for his material needs at least as much on sources 
» the village as on the cooperation of his 


is de- 


of income outside 


family and kinsmen, and colonial rule has established 
law and order which make it safe for him to leave his 
village, and means of communication which make it easy. 


One consequence of this situation is that marriage is 
becoming increasingly a matter of personal choice rather 
than an arrangement between groups in which the elders 
have a dominant say. 

Where the m:z is made legal the 
husband is coming more and more to be expected to pro 
vide =. this from his own resources. ... 
of cash for all of the gifts or services included in 
the marriage formalities has often had the consequence of 
introducing a mercenary element that was not present in 
the old days. ees 


irriage by a payment 


The substitu an 


some or 


The family found in the towns is usually the ele- 
mentary family. Circumstances rarely make it possible 
for a wider group of kinsfolk to live in close contact. As 

result, the influence of the “family council” in main- 


taining the stability of 
removed. There 
the family fo: 
the next 


meet 


the marriage is weakened or even 
is no longer any organization 
inculcating accepted rules and values in 
generation, and it is difficult bag the family to 
this need when mothers as well as fathers have to 
money. 


outside 


earn 


also stresses the 
the impact of urban individu- 
that this tends 
for it 


Balandier, in the book cited, 
weakening of kit 
1: 


alism, 


the 


previously 
iship ties under 
the have 


traditional 


and adds er point to undermine 


structure, was closely tied 


in the city, 


entire social 


to kinship. Once resident the young man is offered 


many choices between a variety of alternatives which did not 


before. He can choose his work, 


, his wife; 


exist his place of residence, 
the authority of the elders to control his 


Balandie: 262): 


bh: 
nis friends 


life is broken. writes (Brazzavilles, 1955, p. 


(We 
milieu, 


l- 


wor 


think that the determining fact, in the urban 
is the destruction (or alteration) of the frame- 
of the family in which the individual is placed— 


even 1 when he keeps some contact with his original kinship 
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group. For kinship structures remain, in central Africa, 
above all after the reduction in number and efficacy of 
specialized associations, the social framework that defines 
and regulates traditional groups and behavior. In dis- 
locating the family, urban society alters, then ruins, the 
last support of the traditional cultures. We have shown 
. how extended family groups only have a provisional 
1ce and tend to create isolated, nuclear families. It 
that is part of the general “process of 
er the city and makes pre- 

‘The fact of having to hire out one’s capacity 
money ... plus the fact of the shortage of 
. turn marriage the between the 
sexes into individual more than group affairs. ... Finally, 


existe! 
is a movement 


individualization”’ creates 





dominant. 
to work for 
women... 


and relations 


the shrinking of social bond: —the solitude of the city— 
leaves to the individual a large range of choice with 
regard to new groupings ie he may join which lacl 


any element of constraint. This double 
family and of general individualization i 
he ancient cultures. ) 


movement 
of weakening 


transforming the 


than am 


A recent monograph probably offers more detail 1 


other on the 


Forthomme, Mariage et Industrialisation, 1957. It is 


railroad workers in Elisabethville, 


study ot l 
195? 


conducted in | Forthomme gives minute descriptions of 
the various customs connected with birth, adolescence, court 
ship, marriage, divorce, and death as they were Pee in 
traditional village environments among the surrounding 


Baluba 


from 


tribal peoples, and then offers Sieaiilic contré 


the current trends in the city. Unfortunately, 


appear to be based on a limited number of 


describe how things are ‘usually’? done—there is insufficient 

C : ~ ce eae sce 
information on the range of variation; furthermore, a lis 
of traits does not always produce a picture of the urban 


family as a functioning institution. 


Forthomme points out that the patrilineal clan 


1 


and patrilocal extended-family ties begin to weaken 


individual moves out of the ancestral village t 
Nevertheless, 
many of the practices they had learned 


fundamental 


moment an 


go to work in the city. such 
follow 


children ; the 


tinue to 
changes come 


17): 


are born and reared in the urban environment (p. 


In the city, children grow up in groups that are not 
tribe or clan membership. Friendships are 
founded not only in the neighborhood but also in school. 
A friend is chosen according to certain common interests, 
and becomes a person in whom one can confide, from 
whom one expects aid in times of difficulty. With him, a 
helping hand is not so much an obligation but rather a 
sign of affection. When one can surround himself with 
such true friends, why sacrifice for a group that uses the 
tie of to put at their mercy? It is not just a 
question of an exchange of services with clan mem} bers 

but the fact that the aid they usually demand is 1 the 
form of 


based on 


| } 
blood one 


e 
money, that thing so hard to obtain, which is 


lost once it is loaned to a relative. 


Besides, the elders use the blood tie in order to impose 
their authority. But that right can be asserted only in the 
age-group that recognizes it. That authority was justi- 
fied formerly by all knowledge resulting from experience, 
but currently the occupational opportunities permit a 


——— 


changing family pattern in urban Africa: ( Ceo 


Belgian Congo, 


his date 
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informants who 


structure 
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individuals con- 
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young man to have a social role almost as important as 
that of an elder. 


Such are the changing conceptions of those who are 
currently forming families. Although not excluding his 
parents, the modern young man primarily considers his 
family to be made up of his wife and children. Without 
doubt, he still hears the mystical voice of the clan: 
exogamy remains a vigorous principle, and one dares not 
break certain tabus, but the rules that were the base of 
the old social order appear old-fashioned and ar 
abandoned. 


e progres- 
sive ly 

The native of the city, regardless of his tribe, is proud 
of his young independence which was won by work out- 
side of the clan context. He no longer counts on the 
clan and if, in important decisions, he consults his father 
it is mainly a gesture of protocol for he expects his 
father’s views to differ from his and he will follow his 
own inclinations. The cases of young people marrying 
against the wish of their parents are not rare. 


Forthomme agrees with other observers of African life that 
the urban woman demands and receives much more inde- 
pendence from the authority of her husband (and before 


) than does the rural woman. There is 


womel in the 


marriage, her parents 


usually a shortage of city, which gives them 


increased bargaining power; their ready contacts with other 


men during the day while their husbands are away at work 


offer 


the possib 


them easy alternatives to spouses who may not satisfy; 


ilities 


or occas ionally a 


of earning a living as a trader, a prostit 


Ttactory 
women from the economic necessity of having husbands. All 


ute, 


worker or domestic servant free 


of this means that women assert a greater degree of inde- 


pendence, including the right to easy divorce. 


The 


the city 


mixture of young people of different tribal groups in 

that 17 

sample of almost 2,000 married persons had 
‘ 


leads to intermarriage. Forthomme reports 


percent of a 





crossed tribal lines; the percentage is higher in some other 
c reported in the literature. Insofar as tribal customs 
vary, it is obvious that mixed marriages will show indi- 
vidualistic adaptation to current needs. 

The most acculturated African sample discussed in the 


literature are the Zulu inhabitants of 
project in Durban, Natal, 
all of the 118 households in 


interviewed in 1954 by a g 


a government housing 
Union of South Africa. Almost 

“Baumanville” project were 
roup from the Institute for Social 
Research of the University of Natal under the acting director- 


ship of tt. 7: Pollack ; the report was edited by Hallenbeck, 


1955, 
(De oc the fact that the people of Baumanville are an old, 
settled and hi ighly urbanized group with weak ties to rural 


c ed they continue to live in large households. I do not 


think it is that they have an extended- 


three- 


appropriate to conclude 


family system, though the statistics 
f the 


the house) have relatives living with them. 


may so suggest: 
(the nuclear family that rents 
The latter are 


adout equally divided between single persons and married 


quarters of “core” families 


couples (often with their children). The modal house has 
six to eight inhabitants, despite the fact that it contains but 
two rooms and often a makeshift porch added to the rear. 


The authors suggest that the great overcrowding in Durban 


puts pressure on people to absorb relatives, and that there 


has emerged a cultural norm which assumes that a “normal” 
house will contain three or four persons per room. This 


pressure for space, plus the old traditions of family hospitality, 
lead to 
created for practical reasons, 
and are not functioning systems of extended families based 
should live to- 
Indeed, 


arrangements for sharing 


large households. However, these households are 


reflecting the space shortage, 
on the norm that certain classes of relatives 
gether and should cooperate on economic tasks. 
the city, 
in the rent and the household tasks, 
cultural patterning. It seems to me that we have a situation 
in Baumanville that is similar to that in the Negro ghettos 
a flexible adapta- 
an institutional form of the extended 
afford 


there is a wide variety of 


showing the lack of clear 


in American cities 
tion thereto, but not 
family, for when a particular nuclear family 
separate accommodation, they are likely 

The Baumanville 
(along with Christian marriage) although it has been con- 
This has the effect of delaying 
as they cannot 


: great overcrowding and 


can 
y to seek it. 

practice of bride-wealth continues in 
verted into a cash transaction. 


the age of marriage for the boys, easily raise 


the necessary The modal time for men to marry is 


from 26 to 
'. he de F iyed ¢ 


money. 


30 years of age, for women, five years earlier. 


ge of marriage is leading to a large increase in 


illegitimacy which the people find distressing but do sot 
know how to control. 
(The various reports on African cities uniformly speak 


} 


of weak control of adolescents by 
Especially 


their parents and the com- 


munity. among first-generation urban families, 


young people feel that their parents’ norms are 
Adolescent 


generation by 


poor guides 


to the future. gangs wander the streets and perplex 
the older But 


none of the reports tells us what happens to these adolescents 


their disregard for authority. 


as they grow older and take up regular occupations; none of 
the studies contrasts sictian youths with those who obey 
Do 


parents have made a 


and respect their parents. the latter come from those 


ch the 
life 
their 


families in whi more successful 


and therefore serve as realistic 


children? A 


maturity, 


adjustment to city can 


role models for careful analysis of the 


years of late adolescence and early based on a study 


of an 


of growth, with sub-samples representing families of different 


urban group they pass through the various stages 


degrees of urbanization, and different levels of the class 


th 


hierarchy, would add immensely to our understanding of th 


emerging urban culture. 


\In contrast to the foregoing studies, Oscar Lewis in 


rT ens = ‘ aia 
Urbanization Without Breakdown: A Case Study,” 1952, 
offers an analysis of new urbanites in Mexico City which 


seems to contradict many of the trends thus far discussed. 
He reports his data against a background of findings from 
the United States which indicate that farmers who move to 


the city often experience family disorganization leading to 


divorce and desertion, adolescent rebellion against parental 


authority leading to delinquency, and personal disorganization 


leading to neurosis and psychosis. Lewis interviewed 69 
families who had from the village of 
(which he had previously studied in great detail) to the 
capital city. They included families who had moved before 


the revolution of 1910 and others who had come more re- 


moved ‘Tepotzlan 
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cently; in occupation, they ranged from professionals to 
domestic servants. He summarized his findings as follows 
(pp. 40-41): 


From our study of Tepoztecans living in Mexico City, 
we find that peasants in Mexico adapt to city life with 
far greater ease than do American farm families. There 
is little evidence of disorganization and breakdown, of 
culture conflict, or of irreconcilable differences between 
generations. . . . Family life remains strong in Mexico 
City. Family cohesiveness and extended family ties in- 
crease in the city, fewer cases of separation and divorce 
occur, no cases of abandoned mothers and children, no 
cases of persons living alone or of unrelated families 
living together. >) 

How can these findings be reconciled with the usual picture 
of disorganization among new urbanites? Lewis himself sug- 
gests several ways, and I shall add a few more: 


1. Lewis’ sample is a special one. Tepotzlan is only two 
hours’ bus ride from Mexico City, and the cohesive social 
structure of the village is reflected by the continuing ties of 
the urbanites to village life: over half of the city dwellers 
still own houses in the village, and visits back and forth are 
common. 


2. The Mexican rural family system is better adapted to 
urban needs than is the African, and thus less change is 
produced when people move cityward. The Mexican rural 
family is essentially a nuclear family; there are patterns of 
aid among extended kin and ritual kin (compadres) based on 
exchange, but these are flexible and much choice 
according to personal taste is permitted. The basic economic 


mutual 


functions of farming and trading are carried on by nuclear 
families who have a strong sense of independence and a long 
acquaintance with money markets and personal gain. Resi- 
dence is nuclear whenever economic conditions permit: 70 
percent of the village families in Tepotzlan (and 67 percent 
of the Tepoztecans in Mexico City) lived in nuclear house- 
holds. Furthermore, Lewis does not tell us of adaptations to 
urban needs that many parents probably made which allowed 
them to retain solidary ties with their children. 


3. Catholic religious traditions in Mexico reinforce its 
family pattern. The homogeneity of Mexico City, which draws 
most of its immigrants from Mexican rural districts which 
have basically similar traditions of family and religion is in 
great contrast to the American cities with their many foreign 
immigrants and their many competing religious creeds, and 
it is in great contrast to the African cities where the strictly 
urban culture patterns are in large part imitations of Euro- 
pean modes of behavior. 


4. The 
African, American, or Mexican—exaggerate the differences 
between the city and the country. Recordkeeping is much 
better in the city, so more cases of divorce, delinquency, and 
psychological illness are reported. The same differentials be- 


statistics on disorganization—whether they be 


tween urban and rural statistics exist in Mexico as in the 
United States ; we cannot draw conclusions from a comparison 
of a small sample of solidary families in Mexico City with 
American national statistics on family disorganization. 


5. Case studies of American urban families are rare, and 
are often interpreted through middle-class eyes. Consequently, 
certain patterns of adolescent sexual behavior, of “rebellion,” 
of adult behavior that appear odd to middle-class observers, 
may represent differences in culture pattern and not necessarily 
“disorganization.” 


In summary, I think it clear that the evidence so far does 
suggest a general pattern, but we must specify in detail the 
circumstances in which the pattern holds. The pattern is an 
abstraction of tendencies noted in many cultures; in concrete 
fact, each situation will show a combination of the general 
trends and the local traditions—the very nature of abstraction 
involves the overlooking of some aspects of reality in order to 
emphasize others. 

The urban family tends to be nuclear; women have con- 
siderable independence and there is a trend toward sexual 
“equality” ; young people have considerable freedom to move 
about the city, make friends, seek their own careers and wives. 
Now, where the rural family patterns are at variance with 
these urban forms, there will be culture shock and strain when 
people first move to the city and until they have had time not 
only to break loose from the old forms but fo institutionalize 
the new ones. These new forms grow out of the economic life 
of the city (just as the old ones grew out of the economic 
life of the country), and only when persons achieve stabilized 
careers will they be able to develop new patterns of stabilized 
family life. As Mair said in her report on African families 
previously cited (p. 155): 


In the towns ... most observers have found that an 
ideal of marriage and home life exists, and that great 
efforts are often made to attain it. If irregular unions are 
regarded with tolerance, yet legal marriage is still re- 
garded as the ideal; homes are kept clean in the midst of 
slums, and children cared for as well as may be. Where 
higher standards of living are attainable, marriage is more 
stable, women stay at home and look after their children, 
and children go regularly to school. The answer here lies 
surely as much in the attack on African poverty as in 
moral exhortation. 


Young people will respect their elders when the elders 
deserve respect. In rural cultures, the old people are wise in 
the ways of farming and in most matters of life, secular and 
sacred; furthermore, they control the land which is vital to 
the fate of their children. In the city, lower-class migrants 
from the farms tend to be ignorant people who know less about 
city life than do their children. But when parents adjust to 
the city environment, when they have good jobs with steady 
incomes, when they themselves have had city schooling, then 
they can serve as potent role models for their children. 
Eventually, working-class and middle-class cultures emerge 
which produce new stability within the nuclear family in the 
urban milieu. 

Indeed, the noneconomic functions of the nuclear family 
are likely to be strengthened in the city. For example, it is this 
group that gives basic emotional warmth and support in an 
environment which tends to be impersonal and calculating; it 
is the agent of socialization, which becomes more conscious and 
deliberate as modern theories of personality-formation diffuse ; 
it is a major center of consumption activities, and they grow 
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in significance as the length of the work day diminishes; and 
for many members of the middle and upper classes, it is a 
group which shares career responsibility by aiding the father in 
his duties of entertainment of customers, clients, or fellow- 
executives. 

The urban family tends to be smaller than the rural family. 
On the farm, children cost less to rear, for space is cheap, 
food is home-grown, and formal education unnecessary. From 
a young age, farm children contribute labor which is worth 
more than their upkeep. But, in the city, children are more 
expensive to rear and they do not start earning until a much 
later age. Especially in the middle classes, where economic 
wants (including the symbols of consumption necessary for 
upward mobility) tend to outrun income, children become a 
burden and parents gladly turn to methods of birth control. 

I have stressed that individualistic jobs and geographic 
separation are the keys to the breakdown of close kinship 
solidarity beyond the nuclear family. But these two forces do 
not operate equally throughout city life. The urban proletariat 
(once stabilized) tends to be less geographically mobile than 
the middle class; working-class siblings may grow up in the 
same area and, when married, may exchange services such as 
baby-care or aid in housebuilding which tend to keep solidarity 
alive. These mutual exchanges can function well so long as 
social mobility is not present: if one of a pair of siblings 
climbs into the middle class, opportunity for equal reciprocity 
is lost, the less successful sibling feels awkward in the presence 
of the more successful one, and interaction declines. Thus, 
social mobility has effects similar to geographical mobility. 

Family businesses often serve as ties between siblings and 
between generations. Especially where great property is 
present, as in the upper class, kinship solidarity is likely to 
remain strong. 

In other words, it is only an approximation to use the short- 
hand phrase “urban life affects the family.”” One must specify 
the particular urban processes which are at work, and recog- 
nize that they operate with differential force among different 
groups. All urbanites are not alike. 


Organic Solidarity 


In The Division of Labor in Society, 1893, Durkheim 
developed a distinction between two forms of social solidarity. 
The simple rural or folk society is held together by similarity : 
there is very little specialization of function; there is a single, 
coherent, homogeneous, and sacred cultural tradition which 
tells everybody how to behave; there is a strong public opinion 
based on face-to-face interaction (perhaps the word should 
be “gossip’”’) which brings deviants back into line. This type 
of social cohesion Durkheim labeled “mechanical solidarity.” 
Based upon custom and the similarity of one man’s life to that 
of another in a small community, it creates a strong but static 
society which continually reproduces itself without much 
variation. 

Modern societies cannot be held together by such means. 
There is an elaborate division of labor which makes one man 
unlike another; men engage in systems of production and ex- 
change which promote attitudes of rationality and calculation ; 
there is constant economic and social change which weakens 


sacred custom. But Durkheim pointed out that the very 
elaborateness of the division of labor makes each man more 
dependent upon his neighbor than in the past: no one can be 
self-sufficient when he is a specialist in some one, minute task. 
This interdependence creates the conditions for a new form 
of social cohesion which Durkheim called “organic solidarity.” 
Let us examine its components. 

In part, organic solidarity is based on the sheer fact of 
interdependence in the market place. I am connected with the 
Brazilians who grew my morning coffee, with the assembly- 
line workers in Detroit who made my automobile, with the 
members of the world-wide organization of the Standard Oil 
Company which supplies my gasoline. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, my dealings with these people are impersonal: I am 
interested in their goods and not their lives. I may, in objective 
fact, share with them a common destiny, but I do not sub- 
jectively feel a common identity. Our attitudes towards each 
other are attitudes of rational calculation of personal gain; our 
dealings are controlled by price competition. 

However, market ties may become personalized through 
continued face-to-face contact. I begin to know my local gas 
station proprietor and become concerned about his health. I 
work not as an isolate but as a member of a team, and my 
teammates and I become mutually involved as individuals as 
well as participants in a common career. 

And I have links to people not based on market relation- 
ships. My family is of central importance; I live in a local 
community and become conscious of the fact that my life is 
intertwined with the lives of my neighbors; I have interests 
in music, literature, the free life, and stand together with those 
who share such interests. I learn to have a concern for the 
maintenance of the type of society which permits me to live 
the kind of life I cherish. I may enlarge my sense of com- 
munity beyond the immediate locality to my nation, my 
nation’s allies, all the free world, humanity. 

Organic solidarity is thus a complex thing of many parts. 
There is a dearth of research on how the parts fit together to 
make a whole, but some of the more important components 
can be listed in outline form: 


1. Market interdependence. 


2. “Rules of the game” or norms that regulate market 
dealings, such as honesty, fulfillment of contract, efficiency. 


3. “Rules of the game” that regulate internal behavior 
within firms which operate in the market; that is, the norms 
of bureaucracy such as devotion to the benefit of the organi- 
zation, limitation of authority to the proper confines of the job, 
elimination of private interests which conflict with those of 


the organization. 


4. Occupational codes which create a subculture appro- 
priate to each group, such as the professional ethics of the 
physician or the teacher, or the craftsmanlike creed of the 
skilled machinist. 


5. Functioning face-to-face groups at work and in the 
residential community. 


6. Organized interest groups which represent the concerns 
of occupational or regional segments of the society. 
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7. Legitimate structures of government which articulate 
and control the competing interests. There must evolve an 
emotional conviction in the supremacy of legal procedure, 
regardless of the content of particular decisions, to subdue 
If a decision is reached 


threat- 


Pod i 
the potential war of each against all. 
: 


legally, we must feel constrained to accept it even-if it 


‘ . 
ens our personal interests. 


8. Ultimate values about the ends of life in society which 


are shared by all within it. 


awareness of common destiny and thus rational 





are for common good. 


10. Organized public opinion based on a combination of 
, personal or group interests, and knowledge 


of current events. The mass media are the agents of opinion 


rormation. 


A smoothly functioning society based upon organic solidar- 


ity must somehow combine all of these elements into a totality. 





Obviously, it is a totality which is quite different from the 
mechanical solidarity of rural village. This qualitative 
lifference is of such magnitude that we ought to avoid analyses 
society based upon rural models. Those who look 

toward urban society wearing glasses shaped in the villages 
see it as impersonal to the point of being inhuman, disor 
ganized!2 to the point of imminent collapse, so distorting to 
innate human nature as to produce mass psychosis. I do not 
t. If one wishes to reverse the perspective and view 





Viliage society W 1 the glasses of an urbanite, one can cal] It 
stultifying to t ersonal because it shapes everybody into 
: oa aoe ; ee 
the same mold, repressive of creativity and innovation, exploi 
tative of the | he many for the benefit of the few, so 
tizhtl organized and conservative tna life lacks zest. One 
sterec ( yad as the other. 
> 7 / 
Research Methods 

: Po ane, ‘ » ena 

here remall pace for only a few comments on research 
procedu Viar of the books discussed above are “‘social 
surveys” of new cities. As such, they attempt to describe the 
- tion as it exists at a given moment: How many people 
ire there, what is the age and sex distribution, how many of 

. 1 1 

hem are married, where were they born, how 1ong do they 
12 I concept of “disorganization” is risky, for rarely is the 
comparative base of “organization” clearly specified. Particularly 
when we are studying social change must we be wary. Does the 
concept refer to a lack of close relationship between various seg 
ments of a culture, as Redfield defines it? Then what is the standard 
of proper integration?—a complex urban culture will, when well 
organized, show more variation, more alternatives, than a simple 
rural culture. Does the concept refer to social control over indi- 


vidual behavior? Then what is a proper standard of homogeneity 
within a given type of society and its various segments? American 
urban life 
by others 


is called disorganized by some observers, over-conformist 


13. For the sake of simplicity, I speak of the village versus the 


city. Obviously, the urbanization of a society is a matter of degree. 


Early urbanization, a limited division of labor, a partially devel- 
oped class hierarchy—such as in many African cities—will produce 
a social system quite different from the more advanced Mexican 
society. But I leave it to the reader to fill in the shades of gray. 





expect to stay in the city, do they send money home to villages, 
etc. ? Only indirectly do these studies focus on the processes of 
change which are of central concern to the construction of 
general theory. For the latter purpose, the important data do 
not concern the proportion who appear to be committed to the 
new urban life at a given moment, but the processes which 
commit them and the changes which they undergo as a result 
of commitment. For an understanding of such processes of 
change, we need a number of detailed case studies selected 
according to a sampling scheme which draws upon all the 
crucial types of persons, defined according to combinations of 
the following variables: length of residence in the city, rural- 
born versus city-born, ties with rural life, education, occupa- 
tion. The case studies must be cast in the form of life-histories, 
and must gather considerable data on behavior, on norms, and 
on feelings. 

Simple transfer of traditional methods of anthropology or 
sociology will not serve adequately. For instance, the anthro- 
pologist usually seeks a “community.” If he goes to the city, 
he may well concentrate on one small residential district under 
the impression that he is studying something analogous to the 
village community. However, he will be mistaken, for a 
residential area of a city—even in a slum where there appears 
to be much interaction among the neighbors—is but a pale 
imitation of a village community. The men (and many of 
the women) leave the area to go to work; the children leave 
to go to school ; economic and much of social and religious life 
is not centered on the residential district. For the working- 


eee ie 
he residential 


class, the factory is as much a community as t 
district, and for the middle classes, the network of clique ties 
which is rarely based on a single geographical district serves 
many community functions. Jt is of the essence of urban life 
that interpersonal relations are based on several functions and 
groups and these do not all overlap in a single small geographic 
center. 

The currently fashionable methods in sociology are equally 
limited for the problem at hand. They interrelate a small 
number of variables, statisticaliy measured, for a large sample. 
In most instances these variables all refer to a single moment 
of time. A great deal of previous knowledge about the culture 
is assumed in such research; e.g., the American researcher has 
an enormous body of accumulated data that he takes for 
granted in constructing his sample controls. When the culture 
being studied is not well known, and when change through 
time under certain defined circumstances is the focus of the 
research, the modern survey methods are of limited use. 

It seems to me that the appropriate procedure is to recognize 
that the structure of urban life is based upon the division of 
labor. We must sample systematically among various levels 
of the hierarchy and then collect cases with full life-history 
data. We cannot rely upon a few informants to tell us what 
the traditions are, for the traditions are changing and in- 
formants have knowledge that is limited to their own imme- , 
diate social type. We must observe behavior and get detailed 
verbal accounts of behavior in a large number of specific 
situations for a large number of different types of persons. 
Then the scientific observer can construct a picture of the 
general forms of behavior in such a way that central tendencies 
and significant variations from them can be described and 
analyzed and even explained. When he recognizes that there 
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International Social Science Bulletin, “Social Implica- 
tions of Technical Change,” IV (Summer, 1952). 
Includes bibliography. 


International Sociological Association, Transactions of 
the Third World Congress of Sociology: Problems of 
Social Change in the Twentieth Century, International 
Sociological Association, London, 1956. 


Phillips, Arthur, ed., Survey of African Marriage and 
Family Life, Oxford University Press, London, 1953. 


Shannon, Lyle, ed., Underdeveloped Areas, Harper, New 
York, 1957. 


General and Theoretical: 


Buchanan, Norman S. and Ellis, Howard S. Approaches 
to Economic Development, Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, 1955. 

A general survey of the economic literature, with 
chapters on the historical development of England, 
Russia, Japan, etc., plus analyses of main theoretical 
issues in ‘“‘development economics.” Good guide for the 
layman. 


Caplow, Theodore, The Sociology of Work, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954. 
A general work on the division of labor and its con- 
sequences that synthesizes much empirical data, mainly 
American. 


Clark, Colin, The Conditions of Economic Progress, 3rd 
ed., Macmillan, London, 1957. 

Chapter IX, “The Distribution of Labour Between 
Industries,’ shows the pattern of world-wide trends in 
the division of labor under the impact of industrial 
development. 


Cottrell, Fred, Energy and Society, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1955. 
Measures development through the per-capita use 
of non-human energy and relates it to changes in social 
structure. 


Durkheim, Emile, The Division of Labor in Society, 
trans. by George Simpson, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1947 (first published 1893). 


Classic treatise on the distinction between ‘“‘mechani- 
cal” and “organic” solidarity. Follows from the work 
of Maine, Spencer, and Tonnies, but is far superior 
to them. 


Fromm, Erich, Escape From Freedom, Rinehart, New 
York, 1941. 


Psychological analysis of the burden that individuals 
must bear when they break loose from traditional 
forms of society and seek individualism. In his more 
recent book, The Sane Society, Rinehart, New York, 
1955, Fromm goes much further and damns modern 
society as being unsuited to human nature. 
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Hoselitz, Bert F., “The City, the Factory, and Eco- 
nomic Growth,” American Economic Review, XLV 
(May, 1955), 166-84. 

Good contrast of social structure in Asian cities with 

European-American cities. Indicates 

responds to various 


more familiar 
some ways in which 


cultural traditions and modes of economic organization. 


“urbanism” 


Kahl, Joseph A., The American Class Structure, Rine- 
hart, New York, 1957. 

Analysis of the available empirical data on American 
stratification, set in the framework of a theoretical 
view that emphasizes the role of the changing division 
of labor. 


Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1929. 


The one first-class analysis of the transition from 
village to urban society in the United States; a model 
that current research might well follow. 


Mead, Margaret, ed., Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change, UNESCO, Paris, 1953. 

A review of the literature on resistances to change 
and the effects of change among less-developed peoples; 
includes some case studies. Implications for mental 
health are stressed. 


Merton, Robert K., “Bureaucratic Structure and Per- 
sonality” in his Social Theory and Social Structure, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, II]., 1949. 

An essay on the pressures of bureaucracy that create 
a standardized “official personality” among _ its 
members. 


Miner, Horace, ‘“The Folk-Urban Continuum,” 4 mer- 
ican Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1952), 
529-37; reprinted in Hatt and Reiss, eds., Cities and 
Society, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1957. 

A re-evaluation of the Redfield concepts in the light 
of criticisms by Oscar Lewis and others as well as the 
new data from Miner’s study of Timbuctoo. 


Moore, Wilburt E., Jndustrialization and Labor, Cornel! 
University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1951. 

A systematic analysis of the reasons that draw work- 

ers from villages into industrial work, with the im- 

plications of the accumulated data for a general theor 

of labor economics. Also contains an empirical stud) 
of new industrial workers in Mexico. 


Parsons, Talcott, ‘“The Professions and Social Struc- 
ture,” Social Forces, XVII, No. 4 (May, 1939); re, 


printed in his Essays in Socological Theory, The Free , 


Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1949. 


Elegant analysis of the code of behavior followed by 
professionals ; good illustration of the degree to which, 
norms enter the world of the marketplace and control 
behavior. This article contains an early statement of 
Parsons’ important theoretical scheme of “pattern 
variables,” later developed in his The Social System, / 
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The Free Press, Glencoe, Il., 1951. See Theodorsen 
for an application of this scheme to the effects of in- 
dustrialization. 


Redfield, Robert, ‘““The Folk Society,” 4 merican Journal 
of Sociology, LII (1947), 293-308. 


A succinct and powerful statement of an “‘ideal-type” 
of folk society that is implicitly contrasted to urban 
society. The scheme grew out of careful study of 
empirical data in Mexico plus the theoretical tradition 
of Maine, Tonnies, and Durkheim, as elaborated in 
Redfield’s The Folk Culture of Yucatan, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941. His position is con- 
troversial but very important and stimulating. See 
Miner, ‘“The Folk-Urban Continuum.” 


Theodorsen, George A., “Acceptance of Industrialization 
and its Attendant Consequences for the Social Patterns 
of Non-Western Societies,’ American Sociological 


Review, XVIII (1953), 477-84. 


An application of the “pattern variables” of Parsons 
to the process of industrialization-urbanization ; Theo- 
dorsen considers the effects of industrialization on social 
structure to be universal. 


Wirth, Louis, ‘Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 4 merican 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938) ; reprinted 
in Hatt and Reiss, eds., Cities and Society, The Free 
Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1957. 

A superb re-statement of the main trends of socio- 
logical thought on the characteristics of urban society. 
Draws heavily on Durkheim, Weber, Simmel, and 


Park. 


E. Recent Research Monographs: 


Balandier, Georges, Sociologie des Brazzavilles Noires, 
No. 67, ‘Cahiers de la fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques,” Armand Colin, Paris, 1955. 


A general report on the city of Brazzaville; contains 
more social-psychological material than most other 
monographs. 


Banton, Michael, West African City: A Study of Tribal 
Life in Freetown, Oxford University Press, London, 
1957. 

A general report on Freetown; includes a sample 
survey of 1,042 persons with data on migration and 
household composition; also data from informants on 
family and religious life, and especially good analyses 
of voluntary associations and new political organiza- 
tions. 


Burnright, R. G., Whetten, N. L., and Waxman, B. D., 
“Rural-Urban Fertility in Mexico,” American Socio- 


logical Review, X XI (February, 1956), 3-8. 


A study of the 1950 census that shows a marked 
fertility differential according to size of place. (Yet 
the national birth rate remains at the same high level 
despite increasing urbanization. ) 


Caplow, Theodore, “The Social Ecology of Guatemala 
City,” Social Forces, XXVIII (December, 1949), 
113-33. 

Begins with a summary of other ecological studies 
of Latin American cities; goes on to analyze the 
growth of Guatemala City, and shows that peculiar 
features of Latin American culture produce a growth 
pattern quite different from the one in the United 
States which is the base of much ecological theorizing. 


Davis, Kingsley and Golden, Hilda Hertz, “Urbaniza- 
tion and the Development of Pre-Industrial Areas,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, II 
(October, 1954), 6-26; reprinted in Hatt and Reiss, 
op. cit. 

World-wide statistics on urbanization compared 
with data on the agricultural-industrial division of 
labor lead to conclusions on an “appropriate” rate of 
urbanization in relation to industrialization. 


Duran Ochoa, Julio, Poblacién, México; Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica, 1955. 


Detailed recent census statistics on 


Mexican population. 


analysis of 


Elkan, W., 4n African Labour Force, East African In- 
stitute of Social Research, Kampala, Uganda, 1956. 


Superficial study of the labor force of two tobacco 
factories, one in Jinja and the other in Kampala. See 
Sofer. 


German Parra, Manuel, La Industrializacion de México, 
Imprenta Universitaria, México, 1954. 


A polemic against Tannenbaum. Contains many use- 
ful statistical series, set in the framework of a theory 
of unilinear evolution of industrialism. Powerfully 
argued, but the theorizing pushes the data too far. 


Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., ed., (for Pietermaritzburg Uni- 
versity of Natal), The Baumanville Community: A 
Study of the Family Life of Urban Africans, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Natal, Durban, 
1955. 

A thorough questionnaire survey of 118 households 
in a government housing project in Durban; emphasis 
on education, work, family. 


Hoselitz, Bert F., ‘Urbanization and Economic Growth 
in Asia,” Economic Development and Cultural 


Change, V1 (October, 1957), 42-54. 


Urbanization in Asia in relation to the changing 
division of labor. 


Husain, A. F. A., Human and Social Impact of Techno- 
logical Change in Pakistan, 2 vols., Oxford University 
Press, Dacca, Pakistan, 1956. 


A meticulous survey of workers in 19 factories, plus 
rickshaw drivers in Dacca. Vol. I contains the results 
of the questionnaire survey; Vol. II contains brief but 
revealing case studies of different types of individuals. 
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International African Institute, London, Social Implica- 
tions of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa 
South of the Sahara, UNESCO, Paris, 1956. 

Four parts: an introduction on the Africa of today 
(Forde) ; 
search monographs on African cities (McCulloch) ; a 
detailed monograph on Stanleyville (Clément, Pons, 


summary and review of thirty-three re- 


Xydias) ; a report on a conference of experts held at 
Abidjan in 1954. 


Iturriaga, Jose E., La Estructura Social y Cultural de 
Mexico, Fondo de Cultura Economica, Mexico, 1951. 
\ general analysis, in large part statistical, of 


Ser fe ; 
Mexican society. 


Kling, Merle, ““Towa rds a Theory of Power and Politi 
cal Instability in Latin America,’ Western Political 
Science Quarterly, IX. ( (March, 1956), 21-35. 

Data showing that tostinaann and _ personal 
political dictatorships by military men are inversely 
theory of explanation is suggested. 


Lewis, Oscar, “Mexico Desde 1940,” 
Economica, XVIII (1958), 185-256. 

A succinct statement of economic and social changes 

1 Mexico since 1940, combining statistical and quali- 

strong emphasis upon 


ct yrrel ated ie 


Investigacion 


tative data; ‘Americanization.”’ 
Lewis, Oscar, “Urbanization Without Breakdown: A 
Scientific Monthly, LXXV_ (July 


Case Study,” 
1952), 31-41. 
dy of 69 families who have moved from the vil- 


lage of Tepotzlan to Mexico City; Lewis found few 


signs of personal or familial disorganization, which 
he considers proof that generalizations Hip such dis 
organization from United States data are not uni- 


versally applicable. 


Miner, Horace, The Primitive City of Timbuctoo, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1953. 


An ethnographic report on the three societies that 
live together in this city of 6,000 people that has had 


very little contact with the outside world. Designed as 
test of the Redfield folk-urban continuum, it con 
cludes that urbanization does produce secularization, 


individualization, and disorganization, but mainly be- 
tween the three groups and only slightly within them. 
Timbuctoo is an example of a general type called “pre- 
industrial cities’; see Sjoberg in American Journal of 
(March) 1955. 


Machine Age Maya, The Industrializa- 


Ss ociolog } 


Nash, Manning 


tion of a enti malan Community, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill., 1958 (also publi a 


d 
American Anthropologist, April, 1958 


as Memoir 87, 


ZATION 





Study of the effects of a textile mili on a Guatemalan 
village. Conclusion: the effects have been surprisingly 
few. 


Smith, T. Lynn, “The Reproduction Rate in Latin 


Sofer, Cyril and Rhona, Jinja Transformed: 


Southall, . 


‘annenbaum, 


Popula- 


America: Levels, Differentials and Trends,” 
tion Studies, XII (July, 1958) 


Analysis of fertility data from 1950 censuses; al- 
thoug 


] 
in Cuba 


on the national reproduction rates. 


1 an urban-rural differential is widespread, only 
and Argentina has it produced a marked effect 


A Social 
Survey of a Multi-Racial Township, East African 
Institute of Social Research, Kampala, Uganda, 1955. 
A general report on Jinja, mainly based on a sample 
survey. See Elkan. 
Aiden W. and Gutkind, Peter C. W., Towns- 
men in the Making: Kampala and its Suburbs, East 
African Institute of Social Research, 


da, 1957. 


Kampala, Ugan- 


A study of two proletarian districts in Kampala, 


; ; 
with emphasis on social problems. 


Frank, Mexico: The Struggle for Pea 
and Bread, Knopf, New York, 1950. 


Analysis of the purposes, accomplishments, and 
failures of the Mexican revolution by a friend of Presi- 
dent Cardenas. Has a somewhat overly-romantic view 
of village life and an overly-pessimistic view of the 
possibilities of successful industrialization. See German 


Parra. 


Textor, Robert B., e¢ al., The Social Implications of 


ro 


Inited Nations, 


Industrialization and Urbanization: Five Studies of 
Urban Populations of Recent Rural Origin in Cities 
of Southern Asia, UNESCO Research Centre on the 
Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern 
Asia, Calcutta, India, 1956 


Five studies: a digest of Husain; a pilot study of 
rickshaw drivers in Bangkok (Textor) ; a survey of 
523 families in a housing project in Bombay (Prabhu) ; 
a survey of 959 migrant families in Madhya Pradesh, 
India (Deshmukh); a survey of 11,760 
heads in Djakarta (Heeren). 


household 


eport on the World Social Situation, 
United Nations, New York, 1957. 

A rich collection of data (mainly statistical) on 
throughout the 
world, with a section on urbanization in Latin America. 
“Social problems” are emphasized. 


population, nutrition, housing, etc., 
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Social Science and ( rganized Health Services 


Milten I. Roemer* 


The entry of social science into the health field is exciting 
news—at least to those who for a long time have been preach- 
ing that medicine and public health are really applied social 
sciences, because their goal is to apply scientific techniques to 
the welfare of people.! Henry Sigerist, Michael Davis, C-E. 
A. Winslow, René Sand, Andrija Stampar, Jacques Parisot, 
James Mackintosh have been saying this in the languages of 
their respective countries since at least 1920; Alfred Grotjohn, 
Arthur Newsholme, Max Pettenkofer, Richard Cabot, and 
| 


others before them.” But these men were physicians or health 


administrators and not formally trained social scientists. 
Moreover, the sad truth is that most of their medical col- 


leagues paid little attention to them. 


Critique 

A review of the content of present research and teaching 
of social scientists in the health field, however, shows a pattern 
of interests quite different from that held by these leaders of 
“social medicine” of the past. In current work by sociologists 
and anthropologists, there is an enormous preoccupation with 
the internal psychological mechanisms of the current social 
institution of medicine. To oversimplify, perhaps, the focus 
is on the dynamics of the status quo. Within this, there is 
heavy concentration on the phenomena of interpersonal rela- 
tions: the relationship of patient to doctor, of doctor to nurse, 
of upper to lower echelons in a hospital, of the family to a 
voluntary or official agency, etc. Attitudes, and changes in 
attitudes; decisions and feelings that determine them—these 
are the popular units of study. I do not mean to deprecate 
the importance of these psychological studies. Analysis of the 
social system of hospitals and health agencies, the roles played 
by various staff members, attitudes of staff toward patients 
and each other, and how motivation and proficiency can be 
enhanced within the hierarchies of hospitals and health 
agencies have real value. The value may, however, be greater 
in the world of behavior theory than in the world of health 
services. 





*Dr. Roemer is a public health physician who is Director of Re- 
search, Sloan Institute of Hospital Administration, Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University. 


1, Roemer, Milton I., “Relationship of Social Medicine to the Social 
Sciences,” Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
38 (September 1948), 1245-1253. 


2, See, for example, Sand, René, The Advance to Social Medicine, 


London: Staple Press, 1952, or Sigerist, Henry E., Medicine and 
Human Welfare, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 


On the other hand, the social organization of these health 
services, the forces that shape it, the degree to which present 
patterns actually meet social needs, and the lines that might 
be followed to readjust patterns to meet needs are subjects 
getting scant attention from sociologists and anthropologists. 
According to Straus’s survey, only 18 percent of current 
research is in this field.* Economists, political scientists, public 
health physicians, and government administrators are, indeed, 
studying these problems as they have in the past, but here are 
issues where help from the sociologist and anthropologist 
would be extremely useful. 

Serious misconceptions can result from analyzing even the 
internal mechanisms of medicine from the theoretical frame- 
work which some would consider “purely sociological.” 
Objectivity and a “fresh outside view” may have their virtues, 
| 


but unless the view is wide and considers all relevant factors, 


it can yield utterly naive fallacies. There may be a relation- 
ship of business cycles to sunspots, but a wider view of the 
socio-economic scene will reveal other factors of somewhat 
greater impact. Likewise, a hospital is not a primitive tribe 
just discovered, and the doctor-patient relationship is not a 
psychological mechanism recognized for the first time by the 
social scientist of 1958. To add new understanding to these 
social processes, it behooves the sociologist or anthropologist 
first to familiarize himself with the vast literature in medical 
economics, public health and social medicine which have 
tackled these problems for decades from their own respective 


} 


viewpoints, even though these approaches have differed from 


those of the modern social scientist—to some extent in 
terminology only. 

I might cite just two examples of what I would call the 
unexploited opportunity.* One is a study of doctors’ attitudes 
toward patients in a large city hospital—one of many such 
studies being made. The doctors are discovered to be in- 
sensitive to the human needs of their patients, not explaining 
things to them, not advising them what to do with patience 
and simplicity. (Richard Cabot described this problem in 
Boston half a century ago and organized the first medical 
social service to cope with it around 1905.) But did the 
sociologist explore the underlying reasons for these well- 
known failings; the very existence of a ““ward-service” in a 
big city hospital, the survival of class-lines in inedical care 
3. Straus, “The Nature and Status of Medical Sociology,” American 
Sociological Review, 22 (1957), 200-204. 


4. References available on request. 
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organization that deny to the low income patient the time, 
attention, and setting afforded to the well-to-do paying 
patient? And did he explore the possibilities of reorganization 
of the economic support for hospital care and physician’s 
service that might afford hope of correcting this problem? 

Another example is a study of the shortage of nurses, 
attributing this to the “professionalization” of the nurse; 
standards are raised and as a result too few girls can enter 
the ranks. But what has really been happening? With prepay- 
ment of operating costs and federal subsidy of construction 
costs, the nation’s supply of hospitals and other institutions 
has been rising. Meanwhile the nurse’s working day had been 
shortened, in step with that of other employees. Consequently, 
the demand for nurses has risen sharply, but the fact is that 
the supply of nurses has been increasing both absolutely and 
in relation to the growth of the whole population. The in- 
crease has not, indeed, been at a rate commensurate with the 
expansion of jobs. While “professionalizaticn’” may present 
some problems, it has been associated with an increase rather 
than a reduction of nurses. Much the larger problem is the 
need for additional forms of auxiliary hospital nursing man- 
power, as hospital administrators, nurses, and physicians have 
pointed out. 

One could multiply examples, but the point, it seems to 
me, is that the social scientist who stops short in his analysis 
of problems at the point where his academic interest ends 
may simply miss the basic causes of problems he sets out to 
explore. It is like the great error of Pythagoras who, fascinated 
by the discovery that most phenomena were describable in 
quantitative terms, concluded that the only ultimate reality in 
the universe was number; it is the fallacy of mistaking an 
attribute of things for the things themselves. Interpersonal 
relations may be an aspect of all medical-social problems, but 
one’s horizon must be wider if one wants to find keys to the 
solution of practical difficulties. 

I have purposely used a phrase with such un-academic flavor 
as “practical difficulties” because I think it helps to define 
the issue an which I should like to make an appeal. This is to 
ask social scientists to address themselves more than is now 
the case to the pressing social issues in the field of organized 
health services—to help close the gaps between scientific 
techniques and their application for human welfare. But first, 
one may ask, how did American social science acquire its 
present character in the health field? 


Background 


In 1936, when I started the study of medical sociology 
(while a freshman in medical school), there was already 
abundant literature in the field, but almost none of it was 
by sociologists. The major, if not the only, exception was 
Bernhard J. Stern whose historical-sociological approach to 
the problems of change in medical technology and medical 
practice paved the way more, I think, than is generally recog- 
nized to current scholarship and interests in this whole field.> 

Throughout the 1930’s and most of the 1940's, interest in 
the “social aspects of medicine,” as it was usually called, 


5. See, for example, Stern, Bernhard J., Soctety and Medical 
Progress, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 


centered largely around the problems of medical care for the 
population. The Depression threw millions into a position 
where they could not purchase care under the prevailing 
buy-and-sell system. Study after study examined the incidence 
of illness and the receipt of medical care among different 
socio-economic groups. It was shown that, on the whole, 
illness was more frequent and more serious among the poor, 
while medical services of all types received were fewer.® These 
were powerful findings and provided a guide to action on a 
very wide scale. 

The action came, not perhaps in the precise form that the 
social planners envisaged, but in an increased over-all role of 
government in provision of organized health service, an 
enormous growth of voluntary hospital and medical care 
insurance plans, and in other ways. It is worth recalling that 
in England of the 1840’s, it was a social survey (not a medical 
report) by a lawyer, Edwin Chadwick on “The Sanitary 
Condition of the Laboring Population of London” that gave 
birth to the first formal organization of a permanent, public 
health agency. 

The war and post-war period brought a slow-down, in 
the United States, of welfare-statism. Technical advances 
continued: sulfonamides, antibiotics, heart surgery, powerful 
insecticides (for malaria), tranquillizers. Much of the tradi- 
tional teaching of “public health” in the medical schools had, 
indeed, been unimaginative and narrow, dwelling for example 
on the pasteurization of milk but not even touching the 
epidemiology of the chronic diseases or the social organization 
of medical care. Little of inspiration to the medical student 
came to be expected from the visiting lecturer from the local 
health department. Then, in the post-war years, medical and 
public health circles began to discover (a little belatedly 
perhaps) that physical technology was not enough. Medical 
schools learned that preventive medicine was more than 
bacteriology and health agencies found that beyond sewage 
disposal there were other problems. 

To act upon this awakening, medicine and public health 
turned to sociology, anthropology and psychology. Since 1950 
the trickle has swelled to a torrent. In teaching, in research, 
even in operating community health programs social scientists 
have been invited and welcomed. The numbers in research 
were reviewed recently by Anderson and Seacot.”? The scope 
of activities of social scientists in health and medicine have 
been reviewed by Caudill, Leavell, Straus, Reader and Goss, 
and others.® A report to the Social Science Research Council 
by Boek focuses on sociological research in problems of com- 
munity health organization.? The very abundance of these 


6. Most important was the 26 volume report by the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care of 1928-31 and “The National Health 
Survey” of 1935-36. 


7. Anderson, Odin W. and Milvoy Seacot, The Behavioral Scien- 
tists and Research in the Health Field, New York: Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, 1957. 


8. Reader, George W. and Mary E. W. Goss, “Sociological Re- 
search in Medicine: Fact and Theory” (paper presented at the 
meetings of the American Sociological Society, Washington, D.C., 
28 August 1957). This paper contains an excellent bibliography 
listing these and other review papers. 


9. Boek, Walter E., The Community and Its Processes in Relation 
to Health and Health Programs, (prepared for the Social Science 
Research Council), Albany, New York, September, 1955. 
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reviews is a measure of the vitality of the field, and one need 
not add another classification of the work at this time. 

This avalanche of interest, it may be noted, came at a time 
when the most urgent medical-social problems were, if not 
solved, being seriously coped with. The Social Security Act 
had been passed, public health organization had been greatly 
expanded, voluntary health insurance coverage was growing 
by leaps and bounds, hospital construction was at an all-time 
high, rehabilitation, mental hygiene, chronic disease control 
had become popular goals. One can well understand how 
relative newcomers to the health field could get the impression 
that these tasks of social organization for health purposes 
presented no further challenge to the social researcher. 

There are perhaps other reasons why sociologists or anthro- 
pologists attached to medical schools and hospitals should 
focus so much of their attention on the psychology of inter- 
personal relations. The medical clinician, who dominates the 
scene in the medical college and the hospital, defines his world 
mainly by the bedside and the individual patient in front of 
him. From this vantage point, the vista of social science be- 
comes similarly narrowed. 


Issues of Social Organization 


When one widens the view to the community—at the level 
of the town, county, state, region, or nation—problems of 
much greater urgency come into focus. For despite the progress 
toward a rational organization of health services since 1930, 
let no one be deluded that the problems of social organization 
for health have been solved. Millions are now shielded against 
medical costs through prepayment, but how can this protection 
be extended to the millions more—the aged, the rural fam- 
ilies, and persons in non-group employment (like domestic 
servants or clerks in small stores) —who are meagerly cov- 
ered? How can benefits, now limited predominantly to 
hospital services, be extended to support comprehensive health 
care? 

The provision of day-to-day medical care to persons of all 
income, the patterns of medical practice by solo practitioners 
in a century of highly specialized science, the social and 
professional conflicts involved in introducing public health 
innovations, the organization of services for the needy, cor- 
rection of the serious national maldistribution of physicians 
and dentists, the tasks of rehabilitation of the disabled in the 
complex world of workmen’s compensation and labor-manage- 
ment relations, the problems of effective services for the aged 
and chronic sick whose needs are greatest when their resources 
are lowest, meeting the needs of minority groups like Negroes 
and Indians, the coordination of hospitals and dozens of other 
autonomous agencies in a region—are these not problems par 
excellence for the sociologist and anthropologist ? 

And consider the enormous interest and value of com- 
parative international social studies on varying patterns of 
preventive and curative health service organization in different 
countries and their relationships to differing social, political, 
economic, cultural, and historical settings. What needed per- 


spective such studies could give the young physician or health 
administrator being trained in the United States or elsewhere! 

Indeed, it is just because there are pressing issues—hence, 
controversial—that the social scientist is needed. For others 
who are in government service, in the practicing medical 
profession, or in any operating health program have vested 
interests (or are accused of them) toward one solution or 
another. The social scientist wears the cloak of objectivity 
and can have no axe to grind except to follow honestly where 
findings lead him. 

But objectivity does not mean the absence of a goal—a goal 
of better health and, hence adequate health service for every- 
one. Medicine has always had a goal—to cure and prevent 
disease—which has not impaired the objectivity of its scientific 
research. Indeed, the practicality of its goals—to cure cancer, 
to prevent poliomyelitis, to extend the life of a cardiac patient 
—has stimulated its greatest contributions, and contributions 
not only toward these specific ends but toward deeper under- 
standing of the nature of disease in general and life itself. 
Certainly the social scientist has directed himself to urgent 
social problems in other spheres: in criminology, racial con- 
flict, marital discord, urban blighting, or problems of aging. 
These are not abandoned to the social worker or public 
administrator simply because they have serious practical and 
controversial implications. 

I would appeal to you, therefore, as Robert Lynd pointed 
out many years ago, to have goals for social research that will 
be helpful in solving the pressing problems of health and 
health service in the world around us.!° To psychology and 
social psychology we may well look for clarification of the 
mechanisms of interpersonal relations and attitudes, but from 
sociology and anthropology let us expect help in the elucidation 
of the social epidemiology of disease (an enormous field in 
itself) and the steps necessary for more effective and appro- 
priate social organization of health services. Inter-personal 
relations operate in a particular social context, and social 
contexts can be changed. 

The counsel has been well put, if anonymously, by a 
sociological colleague quoted in a report to the American 
Sociological Society in 1957, who wrote: 


The problem of care of the ill is fundamentally a social 
problem, only technically a medical problem... . sa 
profession we must assume some responsibility for the 
solution of these problems. This responsibility should not 
be narrowly conceived in terms of “social engineering” 
but broadly approached with the goal of substituting 
rational, consciously deliberated structures and functions 
for the unconsciously formulated practices derived from 
tradition and maintained by custom. Accepted practices 
may be “good” or “bad,” but only by consciously thinking 
them through and subjecting them to critical research 
can the community assume control of our social environ- 
ment and direct it in the course best calculated to achieve 
its stated values of humane care for all ill, and main- 
tenance of optimum health for the entire population.!! 


10. Lynd, Robert S., Knowledge for What, Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1939. 


11. Anderson and Seacot, of. cit., p. 14. 
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Cultural and Personal Obstacles to Economic Development 


in the Less Developed Areas 


Philip M. Hauser * 


Perhaps the most significant development of our generation, 
transcending in its import even the control of nuclear energy, 


] 





has been the emergence of an almost universal aspiration fo 
‘eae i ete ae We 

higher levels of living, together with a of programs 
for accelerating economic development in the less developed 


areas of the world. The efforts of the economically backward 














nations, of which have only recently gained or regained 
their independence, to achieve these objectives hold fort] 
what can be exciting opportunities for research into socia 
change. One way to approach this general problem is su 
gested Dd) thi title of this paper. For an analysis of cultura 
und personal impediments to economic development constitut 
one way of focusing on the cultural and personal aspects of 
the economically less developed societies to establish bench 
marks against which change can be observed and analyzed. 
Cultur nd personal obstacles in the less developed area 
of South ar east Asia to the achievement of national 
aspirations to levels of living may be considered in two 
categories—namely, as elements of the colonial heritage o 
number of the countries, and as elements of their indigenou 





culture 


The Colonial Heritage 


Aspects of the colonial heritage of many of the countries 

: : ae : : i 

n South and Southeast Asia which appear to impede economk 

* Dr. Hauser is in the Sociology Department at the University of 
Chicagy 


the annual meet 
1956, Detroit 


This article was an invited paper presented at 


ing of the American Sociological Society, Septembe 


Michigan 


1. The materials which follow intended more to serve as a 
basis for setting forth hypotheses for intensive study rather 
report definitive findings. Much of what is presented is 
observations made over a periotl of some five years, during 


are 
than to 
based o1 
which 


the writer spent approximately two years on specific technical as 
sistance assignments and in general travel in the less developed 
parts of the world, especially in South and Southeastern Asia. 


development, include: 1) truncated social orders; 2) plural- 


istic societies; 3) over-urbanization; 4) resurgent national- 


ism; and 5) mass-disillusionment in respect of the timing of 


economic development. 


Truncated Social Orders 


Most of the countries in South and Southeast Asia which 
ined independence since the end of World War II 
have in common not only political orders but, also, economic 


in litical 
gained political 


] 


and social orders which have in large part been stripped of 
their previous leadership. Independence has necessarily meant 
change in political and governmental leaders. But the ex- 


odus of previous heads of political and governmental agencies 
has in considerable measure also been accompanied by an 
exodus of leaders in a broad range of economic and social 
spheres. These countries have with independence suddenly 


become bereft of leaders in industry, commerce, education; 


and in professional and technical fields, in general, as well 
as of a major part of their experienced governmental and 


political personnel. 
there is considerable variability the 
South and Southeast Asia in this respect, all of 


Although among 
nations in 
are greatly handicapped by the dearth of adequately 


trained and experienced leadership. The situation is worse 


then 


in the areas which have won independence from the French: 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia; and the Dutch: Indonesia, 
than in the areas which have achieved liberation from the 
British: India, Burma, Pakistan, and Ceylon and from the 
United States: the Philippines. 

It may be pointed out that none of these countries has ever 
had adequate numbers of highly trained and experienced per- 
sonnel to meet the needs generated by their present national 
aspirations. The leadership in economic and social, as well as 
political, affairs provided from the outside under the colonial 
system, however, constituted a large proportion of total 
national leadership and virtually all the leadership in these 
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sectors of society associated with Western civilization. In 
consequence, with the expulsion of leaders identified with the 
colonial system, the nations of South and Southeast Asia are 
in the main ill-prepared for the conduct of their own affairs 
and particularly so for the undertaking of extensive programs 
of economic development. Since it requires at least a human 
generation to produce a cadre of well-trained and experienced 


personnel, even when adequate resources and facilities for 
} 


such training are available, it is probable that the less devel- 
oped areas in South and Southeast Asia will be badly handi- 


r 
capped for many years to come by the absence of such human 


resources. 


Plu ralis the Soc le tie s 


A number of countries in this region, and especially the 


countries on the Southeastern Asian peninsula, contain rela- 
1? 


tively large exogenous population groupings which have neve1 


ie? Bevan? 
een assimilated—culturally, economically, or politically. 


This is particularly true, of course, of large numbers of 


> 


Chinese and Indian emigrants. 
The nations in this area tend to be pluralistic in several 


senses. Disparate social orders are to be found not only in 


existence of unassimilated immigrants but also often in the 
] 


liversity of the indigenous ethnic, linguistic, and religious 


rroupings. Moreover, the immigrants may themselves be split 


t liver “J thni » galio; , 
nto diverse social Ooraers on etnnic or religious erounds as, 
for example, in the case of the Indians in Burma who include 
a. Gs T; re . alt 
oth the Hindu and the Muslim. Pluralism may also be 


This is evident generally 
1 West 


TT daa: ie. ae i Ut cools 
still remain in this part of the world and t 


economic sense. 
| 


said to exist in an 
th ern communities as 
h 


® 1 
10 in the great gap between suc 


e remainder of the 


igi alias : 
cconomy; and in the gap among the indigenous groups be- 


tween tl »>who particinate } } iOnetary ‘ listincuished 
ween those vho participate in the monetary, as distinguished 


Irom the subsistence, sec 


Yiiralicm 7 tect 7 } . ras ’ tian : 
] luralism IS Manifest in the structure and organization of 


tors of the economy. 


the Asian city.4 The large city in South and Southeast Asia 
ls, in a fundamental sense, to be a composite or an agglom- 
e of discrete worlds. There is, to begin with major 


; : oe , 
and quite apparent unbridged gap between that part of the 


which is Western-built and that built by the native popu 


yn. Ihe difference in physical structures represented by 


2. E.g., Cora DuBois, “Cultural Facets of South Asian Regional- 
ism,” Phillips Talbot (ed.), South Asia in the World Today, Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950; E. H. G. Doby, Southeast 
sia, Wiley & Sons, New York, 1950, especially Part III; Cora 
DuBois, Social Forces in Southeast Asia, University of Minnesota 
Press, St. Paul, 1949. 


3. J. H. Boeke, Economics and Economic Policy of Dual Societies, 
New York, 1953; see also Benjamin Higgins, “The ‘Dualistic 
Theory’ of Underdeveloped Areas,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, 1V, No. 2 (Jan. 1956), 99-115. 


4. UNESCO, Report by the Director-General at the Joint 
UN/UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization in the ECAFE Region, 
UNESCO/SS/10, Paris, Dec. 1956, pp. 8 f€ and pp. 19 ff; Institute 
of Social Research, University of Indonesia, “Djakarta, A Study of 
Urbanization,” in UNESCO, The Social Implications of Industriali- 
zation and Urbanization, UNESCO Research Center, Calcutta, 1956; 
H. J. Heeren, “Human and Aspects of Urbanization in 
Asia: Some Socio-Cultural Effects of Urbanization in Djakarta,” 
UNESCO/SS/Conf. Urb/8; E/CN.11/URB/8, prepared for Joint 
UN/UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization in the ECAFE Region, 
Bangkok, Aug. 1956. 


Social 
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Western-type masonry and by indigenous construction of 
bamboo and thatch materials is a highly visible index of dis- 
parate worlds. 

Within the framework of this visible physical dichotomiza- 
tion of the city are to be found a congeries of quite separate 
social and population groupings. The disparate character of 
these social worlds transcends the usual conception of “segre- 
gation” in the Western metropolis. The indigenous popula- 
tion groupings in the Asian city often comprise village groups 
which in many respects retain their “folk” characteristics. 
The large city in Asia, unlike its Western counterpart, is in 
large measure an agglomeration of folk societies and is thus 
inconsistent with prevalent Western dichotomizations of 
“folk” and “urban’”’ society.> 

By reason of the pluralistic character of many of these 
Asian nations, collective behavior toward common goals is 
often difficult. The newly independent nations are faced with 
the need for achieving unification and nationhood in fact, as 
well as in political form, as a prerequisite to unified and 
their national economic and social 


effective action toward 


aspirations. 


Over-Urbanization 


Nations in South and Southeast Asia, particularly the 


smaller ones, tend to have a “great” or “primate” city, often 
five or ten times the size of the second city. The great primate 
cities were developed as entrepots serving as a link between 
the imperial Western power and the local population in the 
colonial system.© Thus, in contrast with the West, the large 
city in Asia is not a product of national industrialization. The 
large population concentrations in the great city, as well as 
in the lesser cities, in this part of the world are more the 
result of “push” factors due to the low level of rural living 
or conditions of physical insecurity, than as in the Western 
experience of “pull” factors represented by job opportunities 
and higher levels of living.’ 

Many of the cities in Asia are today swelled with popula- 
tions streaming to them because of the low land-population 
ratio and rural poverty, or the disruption and disorganization 
produced by the last war and its aftermath. Asian cities are 
choked with refugees who have swelled their populations 
out of proportion to their economic development. 

Asian nations may be said to be over-urbanized in the sense 
that larger proportions of their populations live in urban 
places than is justified by their degree of economic develop- 
ment. At comparable stages in economic development, the 
more developed Western countries had smaller proportions 


of their population in cities; or at comparable levels of urbani- 


5. Philip M. Hauser, “World and Asian Urbanization in Relation 
to Economic Development and Social Change,” UNESCO/SS/Conf. 
Urb/10; E/CN.11/URB/10, prepared for Seminar on Urbanization 
in the ECAFE Region, Bangkok, Aug. 1956, pp. 38-39. 


6. Mark Jefferson, “The Law of the Primate City,” Geographical 
Review (April 1939); Norton S. Ginsburg, “The Great City in 
Southeast Asia” in Philip M. Hauser (ed.), World Urbanism, spe- 
cial issue of American Journal of Sociology, LX, No. 5 (March 
1955), 452-462. 


7. UNESCO, Report by the Director-General, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. 
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a 


zation the Western nations had much greater proportions of 
their labor force engaged in non-agricultural occupations.® 

Over-urbanization tends to impede economic development 
in a number of ways. For one thing, it tends to call for great 
capital outlays in urban overhead, including housing, utilities, 
sanitation, and transport and communication—at a level in- 
commensurate with the degree of economic development. 
Second, it tends to result in undue concentration of indus- 
trialization in the great cities at the cost, perhaps, of potential 
diseconomies. Third, it tends to result in disproportionate 
allocation of limited resources to developments in urban areas 
relative to rural areas when agricultural development should 
perhaps have priority in the total plan of economic develop- 
ment. 

Thus, the city in the less developed areas of Asia, unlike its 
Western counterpart, may operate as an obstacle to, rather 
than being a symbol of, economic development. Indeed, eco- 
nomic development is required to provide the Asian city with 
a sound economic base, in contrast to the situation in the West 
where the city is the product of economic development.? 


Resurgent Nationalism 


Newly won independence, in most cases after long years of 
bitter political struggle and in some cases after bloody revolu- 
tions, has resulted in widespread and intense nationalistic 
feelings in South and Southeast Asia. This resurgent national- 
ism carries with it some manifestations which undoubtedly 
operate to retard the desired advance in levels of living. 

It is understandable, in light of the experience of many 
of these countries as subjugated colonies, that their exultation 
in achieving independence is accompanied by attitudes of 
hostility, suspicion, and distrust toward the Western powers 
and, often, toward what has been a dominant and sometimes 
domineering white race. Anti-colonial and anti-Western feel- 
ings, moreover, are accompanied by attempts to rid them- 
selves of vestiges of Western imperialism, which are in some 
instances actually obstructing their efforts to achieve higher 
levels of living. The understandable tendency, for example, 
to use their own language and to drop the foreign language, 
English, Dutch, or French, as the case may be, tends to retard 
higher education. The training of professional, technical and 
other leaders is impeded because the Oriental languages gen- 
erally do not contain the scientific and technical vocabulary 
of Western civilization, and because, usually, neither the basic 
works of research nor textbooks are available in the Asian 
languages. In a number of countries, college students are 
already showing signs of being handicapped in their efforts to 
pursue higher education because Western languages have 
been relegated to relatively minor places in elementary and 
secondary education. 

Strong nationalistic feelings, curiously enough, have also 
directly tended to impair the achievement of national unity. 
Dominant national groups which have taken over the political 


8. E.g., see Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz Golden, “Urbanization 
and the Development of Pre-Industrial Areas,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, III, No. 1 (Oct. 1954), 16 ff. 


9. UNESCO, Report of Director-General, op. cit., pp. 4 ff. Also 
ECAFE Secretariat, “Economic Causes and Implications of Urbani- 
zation in the Recent Experience of Countries in Asia and the Far 
East,” UNESCO/SS/Conf. URB/2; E/CN.11/URB/2. 


leadership in the new and independent countries have tended 
to favor their own ethnic or religious elements, sometimes at 
the expense of their indigenous minority groups as well as of 
foreign immigrants. Such attitudes, and often discriminatory 
behavior in respect of employment, foreign trade licenses, con- 
tract awards, business permits, and the like, tend to reinforce 
the perpetuation of the pluralistic society and impede unified 
collective effort toward their common economic development 
goals. 

Finally, it may be observed that resurgent nationalism is 
often accompanied by a nostalgic romanticism—a desire to 
restore the past. Although efforts to revert to the pre-colonial 
state are generally restricted to traditional, cultural, religious, 
and artistic and aesthetic forms of behavior, traditional value 
systems, which are not always consonant with economic 
development goals, tend to be reinforced. 


Mass-Disillusionment 


As another obstruction to economic development, traceable 
to the colonial heritage, the increasingly evident mass-disillu- 
sionment of the population with the rate of economic progress 
may be cited. The peoples of the less developed areas of the 
world have for a number of decades been led to believe by 
their leaders that the collapse of the colonial system, with its 
attendant national autonomy, would mean rapid increases in 
economic development and levels of living. A number of these 
countries have had their independence now for almost a 
decade and the leaders, as well as the mass populations, are 
showing increasing signs of disillusionment with the antici- 
pated rapidity of development. It is being learned, the hard 
way, that the path to higher levels of living is not an easy 
one, and that the obstacles to national aspirations for economic 
advance include a great many things other than the imperial 
system, !° 

Disappointment with the rate of progress in economic 
development may itself tend further to retard such develop- 
ment. There is a tendency, for example, for governments, in 
response to political pressures, disproportionately to allocate 
their limited resources to forms of “social” investment rather 
than “productive” investment—that is, to such things as 
health programs, improved housing, education, and consumer 
goods, rather than to improvements in agricultural tech- 
nology, industry, and the like. The line of demarcation be- 
tween social investment and productive investment, to be sure, 
is not always a clear one. However, to the extent that re- 
sources are allocated to meet the current needs of poverty- 
stricken populations or to develop labor-intensive industry 
instead of modern industrial plant, such allocations retard the 
improvement of long-run productivity and hence retard eco- 
nomic development itself. 


Elements of Indigenous Culture 


Barriers to the achievement of national economic aspira- 
tions in the countries in South and Southeast Asia are also 
found in their indigenous cultures. Among the more important 


10. E.g., Justus M. van der Kroef, “Economic Development in In- 
donesia: Some Social and Cultural Impediments,” Economic Devel- 
opment and Cultural Change, 1V, No. 2 (Jan. 1956), 116-133. 
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of these elements are: 1) value systems which conflict with 


material aspirations; 2) highly stratified 
relatively small but powerful elite and minimal social mobil- 


societies with a 


ity; 3) age prestige and deference ; 4) pre-scientific mentality ; 


5) atomism in inter-personal and inter-group relations; and 
6) actual or potential demographic imbalance. 


Value Systems 


The traditional value systems of the peoples in South and 
Southeast Asia are in the main carried in the Hindu, Islamic, 
or Buddhist religio-cultural systems. Despite the impact of 
colonialization and the presence of a limited veneer of West- 
ern technology and culture, the mass populations of this area 
have in the main retained their traditional values. The in 
sredients of the value systems are in apparent conflict with 
the new national aspirations for economic advancement. For 
example, some of the cultural elements which appear to be in 
conflict with technological development and the attainment 
of higher levels of living are: the emphasis on spiritual rather 
than material values; the stress laid on the importance of 
after-life or future existences, as compared with the present 
existence; the pressure for conformance with, and often in- 
tolerance with deviations from, traditional patterns of thought 
and action; the relatively rigid definitions of roles of members 
of the family, the village, and the social order at large; the 


parochialism of the diverse racial, ethnic, linguistic, and ter- 
ritorial groups; the 


familistic orientation; the tendency to 


place savings in traditional channels of investment, including 
non-productive investments like jewels and precious stones; 
and the allocation of relatively large amounts of life-space and 
energy to traditional cultural and religious rituals, ceremonies, 
and festivals. 

The traditional value systems do not provide the population 
with incentive for material gain or expectations of advance- 
ment based on merit and application. The prestige vocations 


and occupations tend to be those in government, religion, and 


agriculture—not the types of occupations identified with eco- 
nomic development. That is, occupations in commerce, in- 
dustry, and many of the professions and the services have yet 


to achieve prestige and attract competent people. Moreover, 
the traditional value systems do not provide the person with 
general orientation of the type necessary in a monetary, as 
distinguished from a subsistence, economy, including concep- 
tions of work as a segmental area of activity requiring fixed 
time, place, and an employer-employee nexus. 

Although these and other elements of the value systems of 
the Eastern cultures may well retard economic development, 
it must be recognized that there is a tendency among Western 
students, perhaps, to over-emphasize the extent to which this 
may be the case. For example, the conclusion that the non- 
existence of certain Western values is probably an explanation 
of the relatively low level of technical development, is un- 
doubtedly based on tenuous assumptions. There is a long gap 
between finding certain values identified with Western forms 
ot technological and economic organization and the assump- 
tion that such values are prerequisites for economic develop 
ment in South and Southeast Asia. 

More specifically, it is often contended that basic differ- 
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ences in outlook, ideology, and values in the Protestant ethic, 
and the Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic traditions are of para- 
mount importance in accounting for differences in the eco- 
nomic development of the West and the East.!! The Western 
outlook as embodied in the Protestant ethic has been char- 
acterized as consisting essentially of rationalism, willingness 
to defer immediate for greater future gratification, stress on 
achievement and success rather than on status and prestige, 
a cosmopolitan rather than a parochial outlook, and an utili- 
tarian and impersonal, rather than sentimental and personal 
basis for inter-personal relations. It is, of course, a moot 
question as to whether the Western outlook, so characterized, 
is a consequence or antecedent of economic development or, 
as is likely the case, something of both; and also as to whether 
these elements really are necessary conditions of economic 
development. It is conceivable that economic development in 
the East may be possible with, or may produce, a quite dif- 
ferent outlook; and that much of what has been written by 
the Western student on this subject may be a form of ethno- 
centrism or the result of premature generalization based on 
limited observation restricted to Western experience. Cer- 
tainly this is an area which is rich in its opportunity for addi- 
tional research. 


Stratified Socteties 


The countries in South and Southeast Asia have highly 
stratified social orders, the most complex of which is the caste 
system in India, now legally, if not actually, abolished. The 
societies tend to be divided into an upper and lower economic 
class, with a very small or virtually non-existent middle class. 
At the top is a small but very powerful elite; at the bottom 
the predominant portion of the population—in general, a 
mass peasant population together with a relatively small 
proportion of urban residents. These societies evidence very 
little social mobility. The social, economic, and _ political 
status of the person tends to be primarily a function of birth 
and tradition. 

The relatively rigid stratification of Asian society seems 
to retard economic development in a number of ways. First, 
it undoubtedly has an adverse effect on individual incentive 
conducive to economic advance. Second, it tends to restrict 
the access of persons with ability to education, training, and 
opportunity consonant with effective utilization of human 
resources. There is a widespread tendency to restrict educa- 
tion, technical training, and the better vocational opportunities 
to members of the elite. In consequence, such limited oppor- 
tunities as exist for training both domestically and abroad 
through various scholarship, fellowship, and technical assis- 


tance programs are often made available on a nepotistic 


11. E.g., Bert F. Hoselitz, ‘“Non-Economic Barriers to Economic De- 
velopments,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, No. 1 
(March 1952), 14 ff. The classic treatment of this question is to be 
found in Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism (translated by Talcott Parsons), George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1930. See also Talcott Parsons, The Structure of So- 
cial Action, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1945, pp. 500-578. For a 
criticism of some aspects of the literature, see Philip M. Hauser, 
op. cit., p. 41 and footnote 58; and Milton Singer, “Cultural Values 
in India’s Economic Development,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (May 1956), 81-91. 
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familial, village, 


than strictly on merit. 


Emphasis on democracy in a number of the newly inde- 


pendent nations is tending to undermine the traditional 


stratified order. During a transitional period which may in- 
Cc ude some decades to come, howe ver, there is little doubt that 
fication and social immobility will 


tend to retard 
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advance. 


Societies in South and Southeast Asia uniformly place 
great premium on age. seniority is often a major basis fo 
status and prestige The older person is 1 as a 





1e experience and knowledge of society and is 


repository of! 


treated with the utmost respect and deference. T 


seniority are in the main rigidl\ 


and priorities o1 


rarely impaired. This is particularly in evidence in 
1 


whicl government Civili service has been estab 
h 


ished. A younger man must wait his turn for advancement. 


ix 


his part or incompetence on the part 


competence on 
office1 


olde I 


é ; See 
of a senior is rarely an adequate basis for 


ment of a1 1 younge! As a result, the 


person. 














of skilled human resources to which reference has been made 
above is often made even more acute by inability of the 
culture to utilize such skills as are available. 

There is increasing evidence that training and competenck 

taking priority over seniority and age, but it may be 

ntic t for some time to come the relati igid 
oT: the social orders of this part of t 
continue to operate as a barrier to effective utilization of 
hum: resources. 
Pre-Scie Mentality 

Not only the mass populations but, large extent, also 
the el -luding many who have been jected to Western 





nce, have not acquired what might be termed a scientific 

outlook. That is, the culture of many of the nations in South 

ind Southeast Asia carries in it notions inconsistent with th« 
proce es and findings of science. 

Among the mass populations adherence to ancient tradition 

Sl stitious ways often directly interferes with economic 
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idvance. Widespread beliefs, 
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be cont rolled 
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and 
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| pete e Gosh sec Pa 1 
10ug ane vehavior consistent with technological and 
econom! dvance and a general orientation prepared to accept 

the methodology and fruits of science. 
Chis pre-sc mentality, however, it should be noted, 





often becomes compartmentalized in a manner so as not to 


interfere with the scientific outlook—even in the same person. 
But, belief in one’s destiny, as foretold by the astrologer, 
palmist, or other type of seer may or may not be consistent 
with the development of incentive for economic advancement. 


Moreover, the amount of time and energy devoted to con- 


sultations, propitiations, or other pre-scientific behavior de- 


: a 


signed to influence or to control the universe is frequently a 
deterrent to persistent or effective productive activity. 
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ethnic, religious, or personal basis rather 


Atomism 


Another barrier to economic advance exists in the atomistic 


or “loose structure’!? of some of the societies in this part of 


the world. Despite the widespread tendency to characterize 
little 


essing 


orders with relatively urbanization as 
poss 


a number of the societies in South and Southeast 


] 


pre-industrial 
and 


cohesi vd integrated societie “mechanical” 


hesive 
solidarity, 
Asia give evidence of individuation and the absence of group 
consciousness and solidarity. In societies in which the family, 


} 


the village, the eth religious, or linguistic group are much 


the 


nic, 


. “7 . ~ ] VW as 
in evidence such an observation seems paradoxical. Yet, 


atomism of some of these societies has been observed by others, 
as well as by the writer, and is manifest, often, in extremely 
egocentric behavior and the utter disregard for others or for 
the social order. Embree in his study of the Thai culture and 


Ryan and Straus in their investigation of Sinhalese society 


with this same phenomenon. Embree 


structure ; 


. ] 
have beer impressed 
referred to it as “loose Ryan and Straus have 


this concept and utilized it in their work,!3 
loos 


lieve 


elaborated upon 
Without exploration of its genesis, this atomism o1 
structure, which Ryan and Straus and, also, the writer be 


particularly with the 
Thailand), it 
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o be associated societies with Hinayana 


Buddhism (Ceylon, Burma, may be stated that 











it is manifest in a number of forms of behavior which tend t 
ybstruct economic development. For example, one acute form 
of this phenomenon is evident in the extreme competition and 
often conflict for top position and complete control among 
the relatively few officials, professional men, or technicians 


in these societies. In situations where the basic problem is on¢ 


of an inadequate number of skilled and competent persons 


and there is more to be done than the available personnel can 


possibly do, it is not uncommon to see bitter feuds and strug- 


gles 


manifest in 


in efforts to eliminate all competitors. Such struggles are 


many walks of life, including government, uni- 
versities, and political and social organizations, as well as in 


the business world. 


many other ways. 


set forth 


Atomism or loose structure is evident in 


Seventeen specific manifestations of “looseness’’ are 
by Embree for Thailand and corroborated by Ryan and Straus 
Ceylon.!4 


have the greatest retarding influence on economic development 


The atomistic behaviorisms which, perhaps, 


TO! 


include: 1) the comparative lack of discipline, regularity, 


and regimentation especially as they affect labor force activity; | 


) 


) the tendency to “mind one’s own business” to a point where 
obligation and responsibility to others is almost completely 
ignored; 3) the insecurity of physical property as evidenced 
by widespread theft and “dacoity’; 4) the emphasis on per- 
sonal rather than organizational practice; and 5) the general | 


lack of national or organizational consciousness or imagery. 


12. The writer is indebted to Murray A. Straus who, after hear- | 
ing the writer’s this paper using the tern 

“atomistic” society, called his attention to the work of Embree and | 
Ryan and Straus and their use of the term “loose structure.” i 


oral presentation of 


13. J. F. Embree, “Thailand—A Loosely Structured Social System,’ 
American Anthropologist, LII, 181-193; Bryce F. Ryan and Murray 
A. Straus, “The Integration of Sinhalese Society,” Research Studie: 
of the State College of Washington, XXII, No. 4 (Dec. 1954), 
179-227. 

The writer can provide 


14. Ryan and Straus, op. cit., pp. 183 ff. 


further general support for their observations based on his resi 
dence of about one and a half years in Burma. 
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To the extent that economic development involves corpo- 
rate action and national and organizational consciousness, 
the atomistic or “loose”’ social structure operates as an obstruc- 
tion to economic advance. The achievement of collective con- 
sciousness and the ability to act in a concerted, and team, 
manner toward common objectives may be a prerequisite to 
effective economic development in this part of the world. The 
achievement of a better integrated and more cohesive social 
order would also provide these newly independent nations 
with positive bonds, in addition to the at present negative ones 
—anti-colonialism, anti-West and anti-white feelings—which 
in large measure constitute the major elements of their na- 
tionalistic feelings today. 


Demographic Imbalance 


In their efforts to raise levels of living, the countries in 
South and Southeast with the 
obstacle of demographic transition—that is, with a period of 


Asia are faced, also, basic 
rapidly declining mortality while fertility remains at undis- 
turbed high, or even increasing, levels.!? The resultant great 
increase in rate of population growth will variously affect 
efforts to achieve economic development—but the main effect, 
and certainly in those countries which already possess high 
population-to-resource ratios, will be to retard advancement 
of living levels. 

The less developed areas throughout the world, including 
those in South and Southeast Asia, have both high mortality 
and fertility. Mortality in most of the less developed areas, 
and especially in the ex-colonial countries, has shown some 
decrease in recent decades as a result of contact with Western 
technology, public health measures, and medicine. With inde- 
pendence, national programs of economic development, and 
the technical assistance of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies and various unilateral programs, the countries 
of South and Southeast Asia have made, and are making, 
remarkable strides in the reduction of death rates. In fact, 
rates of mortality decline in this area exceed those experienced 
by Western nations at comparable stages of development. 
This is to be expected because the less developed nations today 
do not have to wait for decades or even centuries, as did 
Western nations, for a combination of developments conducive 
to low mortality, including technological advance, improve- 
ment in environmental sanitation and personal hygiene, and 
the maturation of modern medicine, including the availability 
of the antibiotics. The less developed areas today have access, 
practically at once, to virtually all of the elements of Western 
culture which produce low mortality. In consequence, the 
halving of the mortality rate which took several decades to 
a century and more among the Western countries!® can be 
achieved much more quickly; and it has been accomplished 
by Ceylon, for example, in about one decade.!’ 

Continued rapid decreases in the mortality of the less 
developed areas may be anticipated. Such decreases will result 





15. United Nations, Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trends, United Nations, New York, 1953, pp. 262 ff. 


16. Ibid., pp. 50 ff. 


17, Ibid., p. 56. See also United Nations, Proceedings of World 
Population Conference Summary Report, United Nations, New York, 
1955, pp. 36 ff. 


from a number of factors including not only access to the 
methods and materials of the West but, also, positive incen- 
tives to reduce mortality and the apparent absence of values 
in the indigenous culture in conflict with this objective. More- 
over, the reduction of mortality, to a considerable extent may 
be managed by governmental and private agencies and institu- 
tions with relatively little initiative, decision-making, or action 
required on the part of the mass population. 

Finally, practically all the initial efforts toward economic 
advance, including both domestic programs and the various 
forms of external technical assistance, have as a first effect 
the reduction of a number of forms of mortality and especially 
infant and child mortality and that resulting from the infec- 
tious and parasitic diseases. Great gains in the reduction of 
these forms of mortality are relatively easily and quickly 
achieved. 

In contrast, there is no similar prospect for rapid reduction 
in fertility. There is, as yet, no basis for expecting a reduction 
in the lag between decreases in mortality and fertility and the 
attendant explosion in rates of population increase experienced 
by Western nations. In fact, there is reason to believe that the 
lag in decline of fertility may be even greater among the less 
developed areas than was the case in the experience of the 
more developed areas. The reason for this may lie both in 
the prevalent value system and in the apparent unsuitability 
for the less 
Increased efforts and resources are being 


of present Western methods of birth control 
developed areas. 
devoted to improve techniques of controlling conception but, 
as yet, no great breakthrough is in sight.!8 

Apart from these technological considerations, however, 
there are other reasons for expecting decreases in fertility to 
be slower than decreases in mortality. Chief among these, 
perhaps, is the necessity for individual couples to achieve 
values, and knowledge, as well as means, which will enable 
them to desire and to achieve smaller numbers of children. 
Changes in value systems and the necessary education of 
marriage partners may require as much as a generation or 
more, in contrast to the relatively few years in which appre- 
ciable declines in mortality may be effected. Furthermore, 
there is more apt to be cultural resistance to reduction in 
fertility than in mortality, government and private agencies 
are less apt to exert positive leadership to bring about reduc- 
tions in the birth rate than in the death rate, and, in any case, 
fertility cannot be as readily controlled by government or 
private agencies and institutions as can mortality. Pending the 
development of, at present unknown, techniques of rapidly 
changing human values, as well as more acceptable contra- 
ceptive techniques, it may be expected that the less developed 
areas will experience great population increases. 

Rapid population increase does not. necessarily retard eco- 
nomic advance. On the contrary, in the history of North 
America rapid population growth probably contributed to 
increased levels of living. In general, where the ratio of popu- 
lation to resources is low, rapid population growth may 
stimulate or even be a prerequisite to rapid economic develop- 
ment; but where the population-resource ratio is high, rapid 


18. United Nations, Determinants and Consequences, op. cit., Chaps. 
V and XV;; see also United Nations, Proceedings of World Popula- 
tion, op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 
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population increase may retard economic advance.!? In 
countries like India, Indonesia, Pakistan, or Japan, where 
population-resource ratios are high, great population increases 
retard increases in levels of living. In the countries where 
population is not as dense, as in Burma or Thailand, rapid 
population increase, for the time being, is not likely to be as 
much of a barrier to advancing living levels. In general, and 
in oversimplified terms, it may be stated that the level of 
living can advance only if the rate of increase in aggregate 
product exceeds the rate of population increase. Rapid popula- 
tion increase calls for relatively great capital outlays and 
increased productivity merely to provide for additional popu- 
lation, and calls for even greater capital outlays and increased 
productivity to provide both for new mouths and improved 
living levels. When rapid population 

creased productivity through increasing economics of 


growth stimulates in- 
scale, 
it may help to advance living levels; when it fails to increas 
productivity, or even decreases product per head under condi- 
tions of diminishing returns, it retards economic development. 
Since most of the less developed areas are characterized by 
high population-resource ratios, rapid population increases 
tend to obstruct efforts to raise levels of living. 


Concluding Observations 


The various cultural and social obstacles to economic 


advance which have been discussed above, whether deriving 
from the colonial heritage or the indigenous cultures of the 


South and Southeast Asia, have their counterpart 


peoples i 
in the person. To a considerable extent economic development 
is retarded in the less developed areas by the limits imposed 
by the available human resources, as well as the limits im- 
posed by such things as the availability of savings for invest 
ment, capital goods, raw materials, and the like. 

Among the characteristics of the persons in the less devel- 


United Nations, Determinants and Consequences, op. cit., Part 
XIII; see also United Nations, Proceedings of 


‘ 
II, especially Chay 
q summary reports of meetings numbers 


ld Population, op. cit., 


, 24, and 26 
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oped areas which tend to obstruct advances in levels of living, 
some of the more important ones include: the lack of incentive, 
illiteracy, the lack of occupational skills, pre-scientific con- 
ceptions of the natural and social orders, the absence of 
leadership traits, parochialism, nostalgic romanticism, a victim 
complex in respect of the West, and individuation which 
hampers or precludes cooperative or team effort, and increas- 
ing disillusionment about, and impatience with, the rate of 
economic advance. 

This is not the place to elaborate upon these characteristics 
or their implications. But it may be noted that they have 
important implications for the social engineer—the _policy- 
makers and administrators of economic development pro- 
grams. Such programs must necessarily be as much concerned 
with the cultural and personal barriers to economic advance 
as with the purely technological and economic obstacles. This 
is particularly true because a longer time may be required to 
develop the necessary cultural changes and human resources 
than th 
economic advance. 


physical, capital, and technological resources fo: 


Apart from their social engineering implications, the obser- 
vations presented suggest the need for more widespread and 
intensive studies of the cultures and population characteristics 
of the less developed areas, in general, as well as those in 
South and Southeast Asia as points of departure for studies 
of social change.*° For, in the various economic development 
programs of the less developed areas, the sociologist or social 
anthropologist may find natural laboratory and simulated 
experimental situations for testing many of the generalizations 
in the literature on social change based largely on inadequate 
historical data and restricted frequently to Western culture 
and experience. Focus on the cultural and personal obstacles 
to economic development is one of the several ways of initiat- 
ing such investigations. 


20. The importance of a framework for the an 
alysis of problems of economic development is discussed by Bert I 
Hoselitz in his paper, “Noneconomic Factors in Economic Develop- 
Review (May 1957). 
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The Evolution of a Potentially Deviant Subgroup 


Helen Swick Perry* 


Deviancy is most often observed as a kind of fait accompli, 
whether it characterizes an individual or a subculture. Its 
genesis is then explored in terms of the pathology of the in- 
dividual or of the subculture. In the case study reported in 
this paper, it became possible to observe deviancy as an 
emergent phenomenon which paralleled a change in the work 
conditions of the total group. For a time the total group failed 
to explore the nature and extent of this change in the work 
conditions, although it implicitly expected a subgroup of 
workers to take on the additional tasks occasioned by the 
changed work conditions. In this manner the subgroup became 
estranged temporarily from the total group and evolved its 
own deviant code. 

The subgroup in this instance consisted in the main of 
attendants on a mental hospital ward. Although mental hos- 
pital attendants (as well as prison guards) are often consid- 
ered per se to be chronically deviant subgroups, this particular 
subgroup had certain structural safeguards so that it func- 
tioned initially as a reasonably well-integrated part of the 
total group. The change into a deviant group was marked 
enough so that most of the nurses, for instance, eventually 
commented on it and considered it a definite change over 
time in the morale of the attendants. ‘The very fact that this 
subgroup had for a time escaped some of the traditional pitfalls 
of job-connected deviancies—which are generally discussed in 
the literature as determined by low status, poor pay, and 
inadequate training—made it possible in this instance to 
study the very emergence of the deviancy. In other institu: 
tional settings a new staff member is often initiated into the 
that the 


seems irreversible. Perhaps this paper will suggest ways in 


deviant subculture so swiftly process of deviancy 
which more chronic subgroup deviancy might be studied and 


eventually reversed. 


The Initial Setting and Work Conditions 


Before the emergence of the deviancy, the professional 
nursing staff and hospital attendants had been sharing the 





*Mrs. Perry was formerly with the Child Research Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health and is currently engaged in 
independent research. 

This paper was presented at the 1958 meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in Seattle, Washington. 


various duties involved in the care of six hyperaggressive, 
acting-out patients on a mental hospital ward with a milieu 
design. At the time of the establishment of the patient group, 
all of whom were boys, the patients’ ages ranged from 8 to 
10% years. In the ensuing two years before the emergence 
of the staff deviancy, all the patients had shown some psycho- 
logical improvement in the opinion of practically all staff 
members. 

It should be stated at the outset that the over-all setting 
was an important variable in the treatment program. The 
research hospital, in which the study took place, was relatively 
new; and the head of this particular research operation did 
not inherit as formidable a set of institutional stereotypes as 
might be expected in an older and more conservative insti- 
tution. He had set up the ward himself and, initially, per- 
sonally indoctrinated the attendants as well as other personnel. 
In addition, various techniques had been introduced by the 
head of the operation to minimize hierarchical differences and 
subgroupings. For instance, everyone, including patients, 
addressed everyone else by first name; titles were eliminated ; 
clinical management decisions were in the main made in an 
open staff meeting to which all were invited; and nurses and 
attendants met in the same group for in-service training. 
These and other techniques had been sufficiently effective so 
that various observers from the outside had commented on 
the high morale of the entire nursing personnel on that ward; 
this high morale could be documented in certain objective 
ways (such as rate of turn-over) as compared with the morale 
among nursing personnel on other wards in the same hospital. 

During the period that the patients had been in the hospital, 
the nursing personnel as a group (that is, the professional 
nurses and the attendants) came to hold in common the belief 
that the patients had been subjected to enough punishment 
and unhappiness before hospitalization so that their need for 
benevolence was unusually great. The chief method of 
handling hyperaggressivity, as stressed by the head of the 
operation, was by a benevolent milieu design in which punish- 
ment as such was ruled out; at the same time, the necessity 
for firm setting of limits, if necessary by physical restraint, 
was recognized. Through dynamic leadership, these concepts 
were conveyed to even the most untrained members of the 
staff, and by and large everyone accepted this philosophy. 
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In this initial two-year period, the valued function of each 
member of the nursing personnel was the indulgence of the 
child. At those times in which a child had to be restrained 
physically in some way, it was customary for the staff member 


because the child 


to remind the child that this was being done 
state that the staff hoped that the child 


ter and be able 


needed it, and to 


would soon feel bet to return to his activities 
with the other children. When a child complained that a par- 


staff members 


” 


“mean,” the 
all the staff were 
and would try to 
Th 
staff member was performing a relatively deval 
g the child physically, 
” child 


and othe1 


ticular staff member was othe1 
interested in 


child 


is, even when the 


would point out that, in fact, 


the child’s 
against his own problems, and so on. 


well-being protect the 


ued function— 


restrain for instance—he could empha- 


size to the himself that this was not the valued part of 


his work; staff members would uphold the staff 





member in this, or even physically relieve the first staff 
et In this manner, each member of the nursing per- 
sonnel, both professional nurses and attendants, had as part 
of his bee s work some valued and some devalued functions. 
‘he proportion might vary as between earapiane nurses 
and attendants, partly because the professional nursing staff 
were mostly women and the attendants mostly men, but there 
was a sharing of functions. During this period, both men and 


women could ey control a child, and from time to 
time did so, although the two oldest patients were earlier con 
sidered the province of the men when they were in need of 


n} 


restraint. 


physical 

The Change in the Work Conditions and the 

Gradual Specialization of Function 

By the time the patients ranged in age from 10 to 12 
years, most of the women on the staff found themselves de 
pending on the male staff members for “support’ pe 
became necessary for a child to be removed to his room o 
restrained in some way. A typical situation might be one in 
which a patient became increasingly verbally provocative. A 


patients 
C shild 


aa Bs 
which the child 


rest of the 


might ask the 


fearing that the 
throug 


woman staff member, 


were becoming upse Nn contagion, 


em ; 
to stop fis provocation or 


go to his room, at 
At such a time, it 
the limit 


and he would be expected to repeat with 


“You can’t make me.”’ would 


expected that a male staff member would support 


set by the woman; 


new meaning that the child would either have to conform 01 


be physically removed to his room. As more and more of the 


it became 


that there 


unable to restrain the 
ally for to schedule staff so 
ways one man on each shift. 


women were rat ient Sy neces- 


the head 





nurse 
Was a 


In brief and in general, a group of male nursing personnel 


came to have specialized functions although all nursing per- 
sonnel continued to have some functions in common. The 
women, who were nurses, came to perform the valued part of 


the care function oftener than the men; they might set verbal 


limits in the course of their work, but they did not have to 
implement such limits physically. They could largely concen- 
trate on being the good parents, somewhat like the mother who 
depends on the father for corporal punishment of the children. 


The male members of the staff spent their energies more and 


more in performing the devalued function. In fact, they came 
to resent the fact that the children looked upon them as the 
parents in the social structure. The children, in turn, 
now began to complain to various staff members, such as the 


bad 
ward administrator, the therapists, and so on, that they were 
treated roughly by the male child-care workers. In fact, their 
complaints were credible since each male worker would be 
required at some time or other to restrain a child in order to 
support limits set by themselves or by other staff members. As 
the children grew in a disturbed 
child more of a contest in which the adult was in 
danger of being hurt; when the adult was hurt, or in danger 
of being hurt, he was, of course, more apt to act punitively. 


size, the process of holding 


became 


At the very time that the subgroup was emerging for the 
handling a changing work task for the over-all 
became 


yuUTpose of 
even more acute because of a 
caused more 


group, the situation 
shortage of nursing personnel, 


and staff tension. In such a situation, the subgroup 


which in itself 
patient 


became even more isolated. The nurses, many of whom had 
worked closely and congenially with the male attendants, 
were hurt by the change in the ‘“‘cooperativeness” of the 


‘I don’t know 
Johnnie [a male counsellor ]—we al- 


attendants ; there were many comments such as ‘ 
what has happened to 
ways got along so well when we used to be on the same shift; 
he has really « 


The development of this subgroup was accompanied 


*hanged.” 


developing norms of behavior specific to its specialized func- 
tion of physical restraint and deviant from the norms of the 
total group. This possibility first came to my attention as a 
researcher on the project when one of the male attendants, 
Attendant A 


even though I was relatively new on the staff and was barely 
Perhaps one reason that he chose to 


, approached me and tried to explain his dilemma, 


acquainted with him. 
talk with me was the fact that just prior to this I had publicly 
angry and verbally abusive of 


admitted being spontaneously 


one of the 


At the time that Attendant A approached me, another 


children who had intentionally hurt me in a minor 
way. 
ae te ea ete 
child had been unusually upset and assaultive for over a week. 
The told me, in effect, I can’t sleep 
when I go home at night. You know sometimes you do things 
that Now I’ve been the only man on 


the day shift for a whole week, and the kids aren’t in school 


attendant ‘Sometimes 


you don’t want to do. 
this week [this was during a school vacation], and sometimes 
and cross and I do things to the kids that | 
He seemed upset, and the communication 


I just get tired 


don’t want to do.” 
showed real guilt and fear of estrangement from the group 
note that the attendant himself 


he accepts the hospital norms 


ideal. It is interesting to 
his behavior as deviant; 


standard for his behavior—even though those norms 


views 
as the 
are probably themselves deviant as compared to those of the 
wider society in which he lives. 

later, the hospital obtained additional nursing 
personnel, and several new male attendants were assigned to 
this ward. Part of their 
from the head of the project. In addition, they received in- 


A few weeks 


training was a formal orientation 


formal and covert indoctrination from the subgroup on the 
ward who felt that they had to explain their occasionally 
harsh treatment of the patients to the new attendants, since 
this treatment was deviant from the explicit standards of the 
over-all group. Attendant X, one of the new personnel, ex- 
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pressed his bewilderment about the discrepancy between these 


orientations. This datum, as yrted to me by 


cher, 


two sets ot rep¢ 


reads as follows: 


another resea! 


think it was right in 
things [deliberately 

5 tela tae 
some misbehavior] to go 


Attendant X said that he didn’t 
terms of the research project for such 
} ro t] » kid < re mK cA. 
hurting the kids as revenge fo 

ag at he had told by fellow coun- 
that was the way to kids. There 
ke felt, between the way the counselors 
kids in this regard when other staff 


on on the been 


} 
seiors 


q.t., but 
that handle the 
was a difference, 
acted towards the 


were around, and when they were unobserved with the 
kids 
[his same attendant later reported that Attendant (old 


each kid 


efore he could expect to 


W ould have show 


1, 


nersonnel) had told him that he 


and privately ‘‘who’s bo 


n turn 


1 
et along 


with the kids. 


Attendant X expressed the fact that his own way of 
iy ng had changed some in the past weeks [since he 
had come to work]. He came to the ward being against 


the use of violence, but he feels he is using some. He 


oted that sometimes he grabs Patient O hard enough to 
hurt him and mentioned an example. on ee X 
said that whenever he did hurt a boy he always talked 
to him about it sdeivaacis 
Attendant X expressed his own feeling of conflict 
out hurting the boys, but he said that he came to realize 
that the boys would obey the other counselors when they 


t obey him. He was told by some [presumably by 





the nurs ‘s | that the reason for this was that there Was a 
long relationship between old counselors and the boys 

] 1 1 ° ; 
lowever, the old counselors told him that the reason 
v hat the boys knew that they might be hurt. 

1 

Shortl ifter this, several factors operated to resolve the 


‘o mention an important one: The children were 


nsferred to an unlocked setting which was more appropriate 


: : 1 conditi ones “+. | 
improved condition. [his setting permitted them 


ore physical freedom and required less staff restrictions on 
some behavior and more overt limitations on other behavio 

Some of the members of the staff subgroup transferred with 

the patients, but in a new setting and with new rules for 

1 : +] 1 | + : sal 

ehavior the subgroup became part of the main social 

ucture a ind the necessity for deviancy was largely dis- 





1e time being. 


Discussion 


This cas udy of the evoluti a deviant subgr 

iis case study of the evolution of a deviant subgroup 
“fi ; 
liustrates a gen process which, I believe, occurs in all 
mental hospitals, in particular, and probably in many other 


, such as prisons, schools, factories, and so on. 


is, in any social system in which standards of behavior 


t} ] 
relatiy Ciy 


valued, and acted upon, the 


which 


clear, commonly 


ntroduction of events, for the standards of behavior 


have not provided, calls for different kinds of 


New 


have somehow to be incorporated 


behavior by at 


; , , ‘ 
least some members of the tor this be- 


havio 


group. norms 


the value system 
its associated norms 


of the total group. The new task and 
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informally delegated to or assumed by 
delegated to a 
delegated to 


and values may be 

few members of the group, or 2) formally 
When the task is 
a subgroup, the rest of the group can continue to profess an 
hanged set of values and behave according to their tradi- 
When the new task is formally delegated to a 
must be 


subgroup. new informally 
unc 
tional norms. 
standards and values arrived at 
with 
as to the relative appropriateness of the new values 
The 
informal handling of 


subgroup, new 
the total 


subgroup 


by 
communication from the 


group, continuing 


and standards in terms of the actual task as it evolves. 
failure of such communication and the 
the new task would seem to lead to the progressive isolation 
the total 


behavior to themsely es 


rom system by virtue of the unac- 


and to the rest of 


of the subgroup f 
ceptability of thei: 


the group. In some instances this process may continue until 


such time as the subgroup om has been institutionalized 
as a necessary, yet formally disapproved of, part of the whole; 
ilatinas between at- 


often 


for example, it would seem that the 


wanes and medical staff in a mental hospital are 


r less enduring basis. 


Sadat 
logical 


ructured in this way on a more o 


This process is perhaps carried to its extreme in 


the instance of pe 


least in 


deviant from democrat 


-acetime espionage and sabotage groups 


democratic societies. These groups are irreversibly 


isol ited, 


and yet 
necessary to the total 


ic values, permanently 


apparently considered functionally 


national system. 


nt subgroup 


ethi 


ical consequences of a de 


The human 01 ‘a 
lial function 


sed with a care or custoc 


are obviously more serious than when it 
ind of setting. A factory, 


which are 


} 
t 


in an institution char 


occurs in another 


for instance, may have safety rules 


obsolete in terms of the actual task performed; and 
tually have to disregard these safety aia 
the task 


not affect 


1e workers may ac 


with considerable peril to themselves, in order to get 


done at all. But their disregard of the rules does 


a relatively powerless group of charges—patients, prisoners, 


cil 


must 


th the care of others 
the 
ition, or the operation tends to become 


estranged from the philosophy, with bot} 


and s on. In institutions char 


Gots and treatment be custom-made for 


actual day-by-day 


oper: 


1 parts of the institu- 





tion—the policy-makers and the workers—selectively disre- 
garding the probl m. The longer the philosophy is estranged 
from the operational reality, the greater the tendency will be 


The personnel charged 


} 


-laden situation. 
ant tasks will feel g 
of the 
gs of guilt by establishing peace by 
And the 


what comes to be thought of 


rlook the 


unpleas 


to over ruilt 
yout their devia- 


and will 


with the uilty al 


tions from the philosophy institution escape 


from their feelin force if 


necessary administration will avert its eyes from 


as a necessary evil. In this way, 





nay set up rules more stringent and inflexible 
realities 
good indication of 


the subgroup 


than necessary so as to keep under cover which are 


unpleasant for everybody. Probably one 


the existence of trouble is the lack of change in institution 
attitudes and rules over an unusually long period of time. 
While the actual physical growth of the patients in this case 
highlighted the change in the task, institutions 


study most 


grow and assume new obligations over time so that old rules 


and values eventually become obsolete. 
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The Influence of Anonymity on Expressed Attitudes 


Donald 


When opinion questionnaires are administered in organiza 


tions, it is st to assure anonymity. [he assum] 


: : 
ndard practice 


tion is that anonymous individuals will feel free to express 


themselves more frankly—probably in more unfavorable 


terms. Even if data are collected by a neutral outside agency, 





guarantees of confidential handling of data, employe« 


17 1 


nably feel freer if anonymous. 


The Problem 
How justified is this assumption? Much has been written 


on the importance of anonymity, but few quantitative studie 


have been done outside of the classroom. Students have bee: 

ae et ; f 2 ; ; see 
asked to nil out signed and unsigned copies of personalit 
inventories and attitude questionnaires. Olson! and Corey 


St itistically significant di Terences, 


tound n 


sheets tended to be favorable to the respondent. Fischer 


number 


more 


, ] 
oft personal 


found no difference in the problems whicl 








mre admitted alti rh the ioned desionated m f the 
were admitted, aithougn the unsigned designated more orf tne 


problems as serious. Star’s description of screening Army) 
psychoneurotics* again found a non-significant trend toward 
greater frankness under the anonymous condition. 

* Dr. Pelz is Assistant Program Director in the Institute for Social 


Michigan 
This report is based on a study supported by the National Insti 
tutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Additional analysis and writing were made 
possible by a grant from the Foundation for Research on Human 


Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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C. Pelz* 


An industrial study was carried out by Kahn,> in which 


206 employees received both personal interviews and anony- 


mous questionnaires (the latter were identified by their pat- 


tern of 


13 demographic variables). On 42 opinion items to- 


union, 22 


ward company, foreman, job, work group, anc 
items were significantly more favorable in the personal inter- 
view and only two more favorable in the anonymous question- 
naire. Metzne1 
with 749 employees in a public utility following an anony- 


and Mann® conducted personal interviews 


mous questionnaire to 8,000 employees. Again demographic 
factors were used to locate matching questionnaires for 44 
these. On one question each about the supervisor 


percent of 


and job the interview responses (not anonymous) showed 


higher satisfaction, while on a third question concerning past 
Blue-collar 


vreater differences than white-collar workers. 


progress the responses were similar. workers 


1 } 
howed 
two studies, however, the differences might 
a) One is the fact of 


In the last 


1 


have been due to any of several factors. 


being identified—being known to the interviewer. b) A second 


is the fact of facing a flesh-and-blood listener; to what extent 





tact and restraint evoked, appropriate to talking 
with a stranger? c) A third factor is the possible discrepancy 
between the frames of reference of the respondent and the 
researcher. On a questionnaire the fixed alternatives establish 
the same frame of reference for both. With free interview 
responses, the frames may differ. We cannot be sure that a 
given set of words “means the same thing” to the investigator 
as it does to the respondent. 

Further studies are needed before we can be sure which of 
these factors is mainly responsible for observed differences 
between anonymous fixed-alternative questionnaires and free- 


response personal interviews. 


5. R. Kahn, “A Comparison of Two Methods of Collecting Data 
for Social Research: the Fixed-alternative Questionnaire and the 
Open-ended Interview,” Doctoral Dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan, 1951. 


6. Helen Metzner and F. C. Mann, “A Limited Comparison of Two 
Methods of Data Collection: the Fixed-alternative Questionnaire 
and the Open-ended Interview,” American Sociological Review, 
XVII (1952), 486-491. 
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Advantages of Identification 


Omitting identification prevents important types of analysis. 
On several recent studies at the Institute, the following 
analyses were made possible by individual identification: 


Correlation of data from two sources about the same in- 
dividual. In a nationwide mail questionnaire study of physi- 
ologists, Lieberman and Meltzer’ assigned an identifying 
code to each respondent. Data were obtained on the number 
of times each individual had been cited in Annual Reviews 
of the field for the previous three years. This information on 
“scientific productivity” was then attached to that person’s 
own questionnaire, and related to a variety of attitudes.® 

In a study of a government research organization by Pelz, 
Davis, Mellinger, and Baumgartel each questionnaire was 
numbered and given to a specified person.? Judgments of 
scientific performance were obtained from colleagues of each 
researcher; relationships between performance and the in- 
dividual’s attitudes and interpersonal relations were then 
studied. 

Relations between individuals. In a office 
which administers research grants, individuals were asked 
whom they contacted in the course of their work, and the 
nature of the contact. In this case, since personal interviews 


gove rnment 


were used, identification was not a problem. From these data, 
Jacobson, Seashore, and Weiss calculated status structure and 


subgroup formation.!° 


In the government research organization studied by Pelz 
and others, subjects were asked to predict opinions of specific 
other persons about certain issues. Comparison of the pre- 
dicted opinion with the other person’s actual opinion permitted 
Mellinger to measure accuracy of social perception, and to 
correlate accuracy with attitudes and communication between 


these two persons. !! 


Before-and-after studies. In one company, after a year’s 
lapse, a questionnaire was readministered by Lieberman to 
workers who had become foremen or union stewards during 
the interval.!? Again a pattern analysis of background factors 
was used to identify individuals. This procedure permitted 


7. §. Lieberman and L. Meltzer, The Attitudes and Activities of 
Physiologists, 2 Vols., Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1954. 

8. L. Meltzer, “Scientific Productivity in Organizational Settings,” 
Journal of Social Issues, XII, No. 2 (1956), 32-40. 


9, D. C. Pelz, “Some Social Factors Related to Performance in a 
Research Organization,” Administrative Science Quarterly, I (1956), 
310-325 and “Motivation of the Engineering and Research Special- 
ist,” Improving Managerial Performance, General Management 
Series, No. 186, American Management Association, New York, 1957. 


10. E. Jacobson and S. E. Seashore, “Communication Practices in 
Complex Organizations,” Journal of Social Issues, VII, No. 3 (1951), 
28-40 and R. Weiss and E. Jacobson, “A Method for the Analysis 
of the Structure of Complex Organizations,” American Sociological 
Review, XX (1955), 661-668. 


ll. G. D. Mellinger, “Interpersonal Trust as a Factor in Com- 
munication,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LU 
(1956), 304-309. 


12. §S. Lieberman, “The Effects of Changes in Roles on Attitudes 
of Role Occupants,” Human Relations, IX (1956), 385-402. 
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the investigator to analyze whether opinions changed as a 
result of role change, or whether individuals with predisposing 
opinions were selected for the respective roles. (Data sup- 
ported the first and not the second hypothesis. ) 


* * * 


These examples illustrate the useful analyses which can be 
performed if individual questionnaires are identified. But to 
do so by examining patterns of background variables is prob- 
ably poor public relations, is certainly tedious, and is unre- 
liable to boot. Metzner and Mann found that they could 
match questionnaires and interviews beyond doubt in only 
16 percent of the cases, and in only 44 percent with sufficient 
confidence to permit comparison. Kahn was able to raise 
accurate matching to 79 percent by obtaining more precise 
information about each individual. 

It is certainly more straightforward, efficient, and reliable 
to identify the questionnaires with a numerical code. What 
then is the effect of such identification on the answers ob- 
tained, when opinions are given to an outside survey or- 
ganization ? 


Procedure 


An opportunity to test the effects of full anonymity versus 
confidentiality (individuals known to survey staff only) 
occurred in our study of the government research organiza- 
tion. 

Because the major focus of this study was one involving 
relationships between individual occupants of supervisory, 
subordinate, and peer positions it was necessary to identify 
respondents. A good deal of effort was invested in assuring 
all members of the organization of the confidentiality with 
which their responses would be treated by the investigators. 

All personnel were informed, through the organization’s 
newspaper and through individually distributed memoranda, 
of the purposes of the study and the confidential treatment of 
the data. The last point was especially stressed. We explained 
the need for knowing the identity of each questionnaire: 
“Your name will not appear anywhere on the questionnaire, 
which will be identified only by a number. We must point 
out, however, that in our private files at Ann Arbor will be 
a listing of who has answered each questionnaire. . . . In 
order to analyze the factors affecting relations among indi- 
viduals, and the factors influencing job effectiveness, we must 
be able to locate the questionnaires of persons who have been 
named by others... .” 

Our staff felt that a number on the questionnaire would 
seem more impersonal than a name. Therefore, on a master 
list a code number was assigned to each person and written 
on his questionnaire; this was placed in an envelope (which 
he later discarded) bearing his name. Questionnaires were 
passed out in group sessions of ten to thirty people gathered 
in an office or conference room, with fifteen minutes for ex- 
planations and last-minute questions. Within the next two 
days, the individual filled out his form at his own desk, 
placed it in an unmarked envelope, and returned it directly 
to a survey staff member or by mail to Ann Arbor. 

A separate “Fact Form” calling for a variety of background 
data and bearing the same code number was included. 

In order to test the differential effects of identification with 
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confidentiality as described above, on the one hand, and full 
anonymity on the other, a random sample of a part of the 
population was chosen to whom full anonymity was assured. 
This anonymous sample was limited in size, since it could be 
used only to test one specific hypothesis which was incidental 
to major concerns of the study (see footnote 9). 

The anonymous sample was selected from among the 
clerical and administrative personnel of the organization 
located in two non-research divisions: the central administra- 
tion and the division handling research grants. These groups 
performed a variety of supporting tasks found in any in- 
dustrial or government structure: accounting, personnel work, 
purchasing, public information, library, etc. Their office per- 
sonnel numbered 400, among whom questionnaires were ob- 
tained from 372 (93 percent). 

Seven percent of this population were selected by a table 
of random numbers to constitute a specialized sub-sample of 
26 persons whose questionnaires were filled out and returned 
under conditions of absolute anonymity. 

In this subgroup: a) no code number was assigned; b) no 
Fact Form was given; and c) an instruction sheet was 
enclosed pointing out that they, in contrast to other re- 
spondents, were completely anonymous. 


Analysis of Results 


From the questionnaire we selected 24 items of attitudes 
and perceptions judged most likely to stimulate distorted data 
under non-anonymous conditions. The items fell into four 
content areas: a) general working conditions, b) the imme- 
diate supervisor, c) own job and work group, and d) the or- 
ganization as a whole and its management. 

If identification does cause individuals to be cautious, we 
might expect two results: 1. Non-response ; more of the identi- 
fied individuals (in comparison with the anonymous sample) 
should take refuge in the “no opinion” alternative when 
faced with a threatening item, or simply skip the item. 2. 


Favorable bias; among those who do answer each question, 
a larger portion of the identified persons should answer in a 


favorable direction. 


1. Non-response 


Shown in Table I are the percentages of those who either 
skipped the 24 selected questions or checked “no opinion.” 
There was very little difference between the two groups. On 
ten of the 24 items, the identified sample showed more non- 
responses than the anonymous sample, but on thirteen items 
they showed the same or fewer (contrary to hypothesis). One 
of the differences was statistically significant—but its direction 
was opposite to prediction. 

Thus non-response was found to have little relation to 
identification of the respondent. Rather, it varied in a mean- 
ingful way with the content of the item. Non-responses were 
large on items far removed from the person’s own experience 
—e.g., competence of Director and of Executive Officer. 
They were small on matters of direct experience—such as 
satisfaction with salary and with immediate supervisor. Non- 
response appears to represent, not unwillingness to express 
dangerous opinions, but rather refusal to give meaningless 


ones. 


2. Favorable bias 

The questionnaire items were answered by checking one of 
several alternatives. To test hypothesis 2, each item was 
dichotomized to yield “favorable” and “unfavorable” cate- 
gories yielding approximately equal response frequencies. In 
computing the percentages of favorable answers, non-responses 
were omitted. 

Again there was relatively little difference between the 
identified and anonymous groups. In three of the four content 
areas, the tendency (if any) was for the identified group to 
give fewer favorable answers, contrary to hypothesis. None of 
the differences was statistically significant. 

Regarding (d), the organization and its management, there 
was a slight trend in the direction hypothesized: identified 
individuals expressed opinions which were slightly more 
favorable. But, by the same amount, they were less favorable 
toward (a), working conditions in general. 

The two groups gave particularly parallel results regarding 
the immediate supervisor, in terms of both non-response and 


direction of response. 


Summary and Discussion 


Among clerical and administrative personnel performing a 
variety of supporting tasks in a government research organi- 
zation, a random sub-sample of completely anonymous re- 
spondents expressed opinions closely parallel to those of the 
remainder, whose questionnaires were “identified but confi- 
dential.”” Only in the area of the total organization and its 
management did some tendencies occur in the predicted 
direction. 

The size of the anonymous sample was small (26), but this 
fact cannot account for the lack of effects due to anonymity. 
Most of the trends (including the one significant difference) 
were opposite to the prediction that identified respondents 
would be more cautious. 

How far can the results be generalized ? Although employed 
in a research organization the respondents used were not 
scientists, but clerical and administrative personnel in white- 
collar jobs similar to those in any large business or govern- 
ment enterprise. 


However, the organization did have these special features: 

1. The personnel studied were largely covered by Civil 
Service regulations, which provide high job security. 

2. In general, the personnel had high confidence in man- 
agement’s integrity and concern for employee welfare. 


3. In general, the personnel had confidence in the integrity 
of the outside survey staff and in the confidentiality of the 
data. This was built up over several months of spadework. 


Under highly contrasting conditions—if there were wide- 
spread hostility toward management or fear of layoff, if the 
study were done by an internal group, or if the preparation 
were superficial—these results would probably not apply. 

But, wherever there exists basic confidence in management 
and in the survey staff, and where the reasons for identifica- 
tion have been carefully explained, it appears that a coding 
system for “confidential but identified’ questionnaires can be 
safely applied. 
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ne of TABLE I 
a Answers of “Identified but Confidential” and “Fully Anonymous” 
th Samples on 24 Opinion Itemst 
onses eae ~ - oe es Ta << , ———— i a a Se 
Percent Non-Response Percent Favorable 
- a. - he Ident. 7 Anon. Diff. or Ident. _ Anon. Diff. 
ntent A. General working conditions 
Ip to Satis. — chances for promotion 8 18 —10 44 55 —11 
ne O Career plans with organization 3 19 —16* 71 81 —10 
Satis. — job security 1] 8 3 51 58 —7 
ther Satis. — salary 5 4 1 59 56 3 
‘ified Satis. — physical facilities 14 4 10 56 60 4 
nn Satis. — space 10 8 2 60 67 —7 
rable Discrepancies in job grade 
: for similar work 22 19 5 62 76 —14 
‘ding 
and Mean of differences 1.0 —7.1 
B. Immediate supervisor 
Amount of guidance 8 12 —4 72 78 —6 
Quality of guidance 6 8 —2 63 63 0 
on Enjoyment of contacts 7 8 —!] 49 54 —5 
sn Accuracy of evaluations 4 12 —8 Dy 70 —11 
sre | Backing up 20 18 2 68 72 4 
fi Amount of voice given 
win: subordinate in decisions 9 19 -10 39 48 —9 
ee 
a Mean of differences —3.8 —58 
C. Own job and work group 
this Interest in job (4-item index) 2 0 Zz 53 50 3 
nity. Chance to use abilities 16 12 4 34 30 4 
nce ) Freedom to carry out ideas 26 38 —2 59 56 3 
lents Importance of job in organization 29 46 —17 58 64 —6 
Sense of belonging to section 
oyed (immediate group) 39 42 —3 45 47 —2 
=n Sense of belonging to branch 52 58 —6 34 36 —2 
1ute- — 
ern- Mean of differences —5.3 0 
D. The organization and its management 
ark Organization as a place to work, 
Vivil compared with other government 
organizations 44 54 —10 57 50 7 
ame: Felt competence of Director 
and Associate Directors 42 42 0 65 53 12 
; Felt competence of Executive 
grity Officer and Branch Chiefs 42 38 4 53 50 3 
the Sense of belonging to organization 26 31 —5 35 22 13 
Sense of belonging to next 
ide- higher government agency 40 35 5 44 35 9 
the 
tion | Mean of differences —1.2 8.8 
ae Number of cases 344 26 
nent | a 
fica- + To determine “favorable” categories each item was approximately dichotomized, excluding non-answers. Positive differences 
ding are in the predicted direction, negative opposite to prediction. 


n be * Significant at .01 level (chi-square). None others significant at .05 level or less. 
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Minutes of the 1959 Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Society was held in 
the Wisconsin Center of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin on Friday, May 15, 1959. C. W. M. Hart 
presided. Forty-five members were present. The meeting came 
to order at 11:45 a.m. 


1. Editor’s Report. For the year 1958-1959, The Society 
for Applied Anthropology can report real progress, although 
we still have far to go. While some concrete indications of 
progress will be noted below, perhaps the best sign of all is 
the spirit of enthusiastic interest shown at the Madison meet- 
ing and the constantly broadening range of people taking an 
active interest in the Society’s affairs. 

During the year, we made a net gain of 175 members, and 
our income from membership dues was $1,200 more than in 
the year before. 

We have speeded up our publication program so that this 
issue should actually appear within the season which is marked 
on its cover. The quantity and quality of the material coming 
is such that we have been able to print 44- and 48-page issues 
even on an accelerated schedule. 

Our financial position is greatly improved, but here we 
must note that the year-end balance is deceptive. Our financial 
gain can be attributed entirely to special grants received dur- 
ing the year. We are indebted to The Grant Foundation for 
its $2,500 grant to enable us to publish and promote the special 
issue on Mental Health and Preventive Medicine. The New 
World Foundation gave us $2,500 to catch up on our pub- 
lication program and to reach out for new members. Most 
of this money is being spent in the fiscal year 1959-1960. 

Through a grant of $600 from the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research we were able to send 
copies of Volume 17, Number | (containing the Values in 
Action symposium) to all members of the American Anthro- 
pological Association. A promotional mailing to AAA brought 
66 new members in directly, and no doubt others joined in 
response to this issue. 

We are working on special issues on French Canada, under 
the editorship of Emile Gosselin, and Africa, under the edi- 
torship of Horace Miner. 

The Society’s proposed book on field research methods, 
based largely on Human Organization contributions, is now 
nearing completion, under the editorship of Richard N. 
Adams. 


While the gains achieved during the year give us grounds 
for confidence, it is our feeling that even more rapid progress 
in membership could be made if the editor or managing editor 
had time to work on this field in a concentrated manner. 
Since the time is lacking, we have arranged with Mrs. Adrian 
Srb to work part-time with us on promotion during the com- 
ing months. For the time being, at least, we have money to 
spend and can experiment with promotional ideas. We would 
welcome suggestions from the membership as to ways of ap- 
pealing to new potential members. 

It was moved and seconded that the Editor’s report be 
accepted. The motion was passed unanimously. 


2. Treasurer's Report. In the absence of Dr. Guzé, Dr. 
Whyte presented the report which is printed on pages 94 and 
95 of this issue. Membership figures are printed below. 


It was moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s report be | 


accepted as presented. The motion was passed unanimously. 


3. By-Laws Revision. The President informed the meeting 
that, as requested by the Executive Committee, he had ap- 
pointed a committee to consider whether the By-Laws of the 
Society needed revision. This committee, made up of Drs. 
Sayles (chairman), Price, Arensberg, Loomis, and Ishino 
(later replaced by R. N. Adams), had submitted a number 
of proposals for revision of the by-laws. These proposals were 
circulated to the membership along with the notice of the 
meeting and, in the absence of Dr. Sayles, the proposals of 
the committee were explained to the meeting by Dr. Price 
who moved adoption of the changes proposed. 

Each suggested change was voted on separately and several 
amendments to the proposals were offered from the floor. 
After lengthy discussion, the report of the committee, as 
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amended, was passed unanimously. (Copies of the By-Laws | 


as amended at Madison are available in the Cornell office and 
will be sent to members on request. ) 


4. Executive Committee Meeting. Present were John 


Gillin, Edward T. Hall, Richard N. Adams, Nicholas J. 


Demerath, Margaret Lantis, and William Foote Whyte. The | 


Executive Committee voted to set the following scale of | 


membership dues: subscribing, $8; student, $4. Dues for 
active members remain at $8. 


5. The President announced that the Society had received 


| 
| 
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ce | ican cg eR 
agrant from the Fund for the Republic to aid certain activ- 6. Election of Officers. Dr. Demerath read the report of 
ities of the members of the Society resident in the South. He the Nominating Committee (Drs. Whyte, Demerath, and 
pointed out that this was the first grant which the Society Guzé). The slate of officers and members nominated to those 
had received for some years for purposes other than publica- offices is: 
tion and said he hoped that it might establish a new pattern 
of Society activities. Dr. Price pointed cut that, in seeking President (1-year term) ; John Gillin, University of North 
such a grant, the Executive Committee had acted in accord- Carolina 
ance with the wishes of the membership as expressed in the 
Resolution passed at the 1958 Syracuse meeting. 


Vice-President (1-year term); John Bennett, Ohio State 
University 





Secretary (3-year term) ; C. W. M. Hart, University of 











Annual Membership Analysis Wisconsin 
Fiscal Year April 1, 1958 thru March 31, 1959 ° pe * 
—— —— . eer Regional Vice-Presidents (1-year terms) : 
Totals on April 1. 1958 East: Wilton Dillon, Phelps-Stokhes Fund 
Mid-West: Horace Miner, University of Michigan 
ie is : San asia ‘ 
Active Subscribing Student ___Total West: William Kelly, University of Arizona 
rounds vi i“ se iin : : 
282 4 ) / . . . . 
rogress Members of the Executive Committee (3-year terms) : 
cits Exchange Subscriptions 8 i - aaa ‘ ? . 
edito Richard N. Adams, Michigan State University 
lanner, | Total Mailing List 1380 E mel 4 cag ; 
7 , Edward T. Hall, Governmental Affairs Institute 
A driar Soseeeeecseeescesenesees ‘ ; Bh a : 
ami Leonard Sayles, Columbia University 
Members _on March 31, 1959 : y \ : 
ney t ioe Members of the Executive Committee (1-year terms) : 
onal Active Subscribing Student Total Tota nor 5 - 
ade ae Number Dollars Asael Hansen, University of Alabama 
of ap- is eas , : 
United States (indiv.) 297 388 182 868 $5250 Margaret Lantis, U.S. Public Health Service, Depart- 
ent of Health, Education, and Welf 
| b ‘ >nt ae 4 ~4 ‘ 
ort be | Foreten (indiv.) 1? 48 8 73 448 ment o ealth, Kducation, anc elfare 
| Institutions: U.S. 436 436 2616 There were no nominations from the floor. It was moved 
er Le ; 97% and seconded that the slate be accepted as presented. A unani- 
é Dr WOOL cic a I I 
é, Dr. | ; mous ballot was cast. 
94 and | Iotals 314 1018 190 1522 $9290 Dr. H } ‘ te 
r. Hart then turned the meeting over to the new Presi- 
vs. 4 Sipenge Subscriptions —41_ dent, Dr. Gillin, who expressed his appreciation of the honor 
a D€ | total Current Mailing List 1557 and called for new business. 
usly. 
: Finals Bills Mailed 46 . 
Ret er tae : 7. It was moved and seconded and passed unanimously 
reeting ERESARESC ESTOS SIESENS SESS that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to the University 
ad : New Members Since April 1, 1958 of Wisconsin and to all the individuals who had helped to 
of the ake dite ina sienieimiatas 
by Active Subseribing Student Total Tota. © Make the Madison meeting successful. 
Ts, Number Dollars : . a ; 

Ishin oo 8. Some discussion of future meetings took place and the 
Waited States (indiv.) 2 53 8: 167 $820 : . os . 
umber wited States (indiv. 3 ; President asked for an expression of opinion on the question 
s were Foreign (indiv.) ? 12 3 22 13? of whether the Society should hold its annual meetings alone 
of the | Institutions: U.S. 67 67 402 or concurrently with other allied societies. The show of hands 
sals of heciiies 28 28 168 Was overwhelmingly in favor of the Society meeting alone in 
Price most years with only occasional concurrent meetings with 

oe Totals 39 160 85 284 $1527 ne , 

—— other societies. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Years Ended March 31, 1959 and March 31, 1958 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit, Beginning 


Cash Receipts 


Membership Dues and Subscriptions 
Grants — Wenner-Gren Foundation 


Grant Foundation 
New World Foundation 
Population Council* 


Human Organization 
Special Issue (Vol. 15, #3) 
Special Issue (Vol. 16, #4) 
Back Issues 
Reprints 
Advertising 
Copyright Income 


Sundry Receipts 
1958 Annual Meeting 
Sale of Old Typewriter 
Rental of Membership List 
Addressing 
Interest on Bank Deposits 
Premium on Foreign Exchange 


1956 Salary Refund 


Total Cash Receipts 


Totals 


Cash Disbursements 
Salaries, Administrative Assistant 
and Managing Editor 
Less Withheld Taxes, Unpaid 


Extra Clerical Help 


Human Organization 
Printing and Mailingt 
Cost of Reprints 


Cost of Copyrights 

Refunds 

Promotion and Advertising 
Moving Expenses 

Postage 

Stationery and Office Supplies 
Telephone 

Dues and Subscriptions Paid 


Subtotal Carried Forward 





600.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 

750.00 


$1,612.35 
784.00 
667.25 
688.94 
156.00 
25.00 


$ 184.00 
45.00 
4.50 
31.16 
75.00 
—-. 
ae 


$3,490.00 


218.76 


$7,972.75 
813.61 


March 31, 1959 
$ 3,241.07 


$ 8,977.40 


6,350.00 


339.66 


$19,600.60 
$22,841.67 


8,786.36 


16.00 
a 
467.53 
aia 
256.29 
117.17 
54.05 
53.61 





$13,214.28 


Years Ending 


$ 1,000.00 
ee 
= | 
ees. 


$5,062.69 
ah. 
810.07 
840.36 
30.00 
Sa 


sellin 
sai cin 
eile 
16.25 
atte 
1.02 
50.00 


$3,565.82 
184.27 


March 31, 1958 
$ 1,131.67 


$ 7,705.74 


1,000.00 


67.27 








$15,516.13 
$16,647.80 


$ 3,381.55 


17.50 


8,410.37 


28.00 
40.50 
50.84 
82.75 
444.98 
258.34 
58.36 
195.53 


$12,968.72 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Years Ended March 31, 1959 and March 31, 1958 

Years Ending 


March 31, 1959 March 31, 1958 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit $ 3,241.07 $ 1,131.67 
Beginning (Brought Forward) 
Total Cash Receipts (Brought Forward) $19,600.60 $15,516.13 
Totals $22,841.67 $16,647.80 
Cash Disbursements 
Subtotal (Carried Forward) $13,214.28 $12,968.72 
Sundry Expenses 
Foreign Collection $ AS 
Translation 30.00 
Express and Freight In 13.44 
Use of Copyright (1956) 25.00 
Typewriter Repair 26.12 95.01 10.50 
Annual Meeting, 1957-1958 49.23 322.21 
Furniture and Equipment 273.08 = 
Traveling Expenses, Washington, D.C. 121.90 —0— 
Returned Check 1.75 ——0— 
1957-1958 Taxes Withheld 184.27 —Q— 
Social Security Taxes Paid 99.20 105.30 
Total Cash Disbursements $14,038.72 $13,406.73 
Balance, Cash on Deposit, End $ 8,802.95 $ 3,241.07 


Cash on Deposit at 
Tompkins County Trust Co., Ithaca 
Ithaca Savings Bank, Ithaca 


* For monograph to be published 
+ Number of Issues published 4 (1959) 
Number of Issues Paid For 5 (1959) 


$2,977.95 
5,825.00 


5 (1958) 
5 (1958) 


$ 8,802.95 


$3,241.07 
—0— $ 3,241.07 


This statement was prepared by Max Furman, CPA. 
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News and Notes 


Dr. Louis Dupree, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
at The Pennsylvania State University, will leave in June, 
1959, to represent The American Universities Field Staff, 
366 Madison Avenue, New York, New York, in Afghanistan 
and Iran. He will retain his affiliation with Penn State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Dupree is also Research Associate in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 

Cornell University has received a grant of $250,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York to support a program 
behavioral 
. $50,000 per year is to be pro- 


of research in the sciences in the Andean area 
(from Venezuela to Chile) 
vided annually by Carnegie Corporation for a five-year period 
beginning July 1, 1959. 
The purposes of the Cornell Program are described as 
follows in the statement submitted to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion: 

i ae 


sciences, 


conduct research in strategic areas of behavioral 
such as economic development, social psychol- 
ogy, industrialization, comparative government and 


administration, demography, rural development, and 
social change. 

To train able young American scholars in the field of 
Latin American studies. 

To promote direct collaboration in research between 
scholars at Cornell and their colleagues in institutions 
of higher learning in the Andean countries of South 
America. 


The fund is to be administered by Professor Allan R, 
Holmberg, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, in 
consultation with an initial steering committee consisting of 
Professors Joseph M. Stycos, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, and William F. Whyte, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, and Director of the 
Social Science Research Center. 

Among the studies to be conducted will be a comparative 
investigation of rural development and social change in Peru, 
building upon the work already carried out at the Hacienda 
Vicos under joint sponsorship of Cornell and the Peruvian 
Institute of Indigenous Affairs. Possibilities of research in 
other Andean countries are also being considered. 

Since Cornell University has a group of professors in fields 
ranging from anthropology to economics and public admin- 
istration actively interested in research in the Andean area, 
$50,000 per year will by no means cover the costs of the pro- 
gram which Cornell hopes to develop. However, the Carnegie 
grant will enable Cornell to expand the existing research 
program in Peru, to launch some significant new activities, 
to explore possibilities of research collaboration with Latin 
American universities, and to seek added support from other 
sources in Latin America and the United States. 

Professor Holmberg expects to be in Peru during July and 
August, 1959, to canvass possibilities of broadening the re 
search program which is currently proceeding under his 


general direction. 
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